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PUBLIC DIFFERENCES AND SECRET AGREEMENTS 


Tue Big Four sit amicably enough round the 
Kremlin mahogany discussing the future of 
Europe. Their deliberations are not disturbed 
when Russia uses her veto against Britain and on 
behalf of Albania, which on this issue seems 
obviously in the wrong. Nor were they disturbed 
when at the very beginning of their deliberations 
Mr. Truman announced that dollars would be 
used in Greece and Turkey and anywhere else 
where they would check the expansion of Russia 
or the growth of unism. As far as we know, 
nothing was said wheh Yenan, which has been the 
capital of the Chinese Communists for twelve 
years, was Ca by Kuomintang troops 
trained and armed by America. Everyone seems 
to the Uno mission to Greece merely to 


expect 
“E divide on ideological lines with charges and 


counter-charges, and the American Ambassador 
igns in order to be able more freely 
to denounce the Polish Government. The 
division of one world in two ideological camps 
‘could scarcely be sharper. But that may not 
prevent the Big Four finding a modus vivendi on 
some immediate issues. 

If the public is perplexed that is partly because 
the public has mever understood the basis of 
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‘SBig Four agreements. 


The publication in 
Washington of the secret clauses of the Teheran, 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements will make this 
rather clearer. Russia benefited most from these 
clauses; she exploited her bargaining position 
with success at a time when Churchill and 
Roosevelt expected to need Soviet help in the Far 
East. Early leakages revealed that we had agreed 
(very sensibly) to the separate representation 
on Uno of the Ukraine and Russia, and that 


m disclosed. No reparations were to be 
emanded from Austria, which explains, though 
fit does not justify, the Russian anxiety to remove 


It now appears that it was agreed at Potsdam 
that all the Powers should negotiate separately 
with Turkey on the use of the Straits. To some 
people it will be even more surprising to learn 
that Britain and America agreed to the Allied use 
of German labour as part of reparations. We 
decided that, after our prisoners were safe home, 
the Geneva Convention should not apply. 

All these were bargains of Power politics, 
natural preliminaries, not for Uno, but for the 
type of diplomacy now proceeding at Moscow. 
When the secret treaties are published as White 
Papers, we may learn from Mr. Eden and Mr. 
Churchill why they were parties to agreements, 
some of which they certainly regret to-day ; and 
secondly, why they denied in the House of Com- 
a any such secret agreements were made 
at Yalta. 


America and Korea 


The announcement by Dean Acheson that 
Southern Korea is to receive U.S. financial aid 
is another failure to reconcile Soviet and American 
policies on the strategic periphery of the U.S.S.R. 
It will certainly consolidate the impracticable 
division of Korea by which the Russians control 
the industrial North and the Americans the 
agricultural South. The Cairo Declaration in 1943 
asserted the intention of the United Nations to 
give her freedom and independence after nearly 
40 years of Japanese occupation. But the 
Moscow Conference in December, 1945, changed 
this decision and stated that for five years the 
people of Korea were to be placed under the 
trusteeship of the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., China 
and Great Britain. It was also arranged that 
the representatives of the Commanders of the 
Soviet and American forces of occupation were 
to form a joint Soviet-American Commission 
whose responsibility it would be to establish a 
provisional government of Koreans drawn from 
all Korean democratic parties. This Cémmission 
failed to find any agreement, the Russians in- 
sisting that only those Koreans who had sup- 
ported the principle of trusteeship should be 


eligible. Since, on the eve of liberation, indepen- 
dence had been the slogan’of all Koreans, including 
the Communists, and since trusteeship except 
to the Communists therefore seemed merely 
compromise forced on them by the Moscow 
Conference, this restriction on candidature for 
a Korean government created difficulties. The 
discussions in Seoul broke down and the Russians 
and Americans returned to build up their own 
different regimes north and south of the 38th 
parallel. The resulting patterns are very like 
those which have developed in the Eastern and 
Western Zones of Germany. In the North, 
exiled Communists are in control; in the South, 
exiled Koreans who had been sponsored and 
subsidised by Americans and Chinese. The 
difficulties in Moscow of agreement on a united 
Germany will have their Korean counterpart 
in a Far Eastern Peace Conference. Dean 
Acheson’s statement prejudges the issue before 
the Conference is even announced. 


Truman and the Liberals 


There is no sign of effective opposition in 
America to the Truman policy of all-out aid to 
anti-Communist Powers. Henry Wallace’s 
denunciation of it as an “ utterly futile attempt 
. . » to police Russia’s every border” has not 
been followed by the majority of liberals, who are, 
however, most gravely concerned that the United 
Nations was never consulted or even informed of 
the American intentions. The official Administra- 
tion reply is that Uno is not yet able to take 
over such responsibilities, but if the U.S. can 
create peace Uno will be allowed to safe- 
guard it. The introduction of the necessary Bills 
to give effect to the President’s message has given 
Congress an opportunity to examine the Adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy in the greatest detail. 
The general drift of the questioning is: how 
much will it all cost ; is the United States merely 
helping maintain the British Empire ; will it be 
effective in stopping Russia? The Administra- 


tion’s line is to stress the menace of Russia and 
point out that this tough policy alone is effectively 





fight them now, and they hope 
may prevent future war, just as, it is 
support of Reosevelt’s. “‘ quarantine” s im 
1937 might have prevented war with ; 


A Communist Crisis 


The French Communist Party found an 
unexpected solution to the Cabinet crisis -pro- 
voked by its refusal, as a Party, to vote credits 
for the campaign in Indo-China. The Com- 
munist leaders realised that the Right was seeking 
to exclude them from the Cabinet and to use this 
issue as a means of driving them into am isolated 

“ unpatriotic’”’.. position. After .a protracted. 
debate within their own Party, ey Communists 
decided to permit their Ministers to support the 
credit as a matter of Cabinet solidarity, but to. 
abstain from voting as a matter of Party policy. 
‘Though this decision has temporarily saved. the 
Ramadier Coalition, it cannot satisfy either the 
Right—which has been encouraged : pursue 
its anti-Communist campaign by Mr. Truman’s 
speech—or the Communists, who must. realise 
that they have only shelved sheic éflemans emma. As 
advocates of national liberation, it is impossible 
for them to endorse the war in Indo-China. 
At the same time they desire to maintain the 
.. They could . have stimulated more 
drastic action against the Indo-Chinese war— 
an embargo by the dock workers, for instance— 
but they are well aware of the critical internal 
situation of Franee, are carrying out their promise 
to increase production, and are determined to 
maintain their leaders in the Cabinet. ' 


The West and Hungary 


The second Note from the United States to 
Russia om Hungary dealt partly with matters 
which reflect the attitude of the Soviet authori- 
ties towards certain Hungarian political groups, 
and partly with the attitude of the Hungarian 
political groups towards one another. The 
arrest by the Soviet authorities of Bela Kovacs, 
former Secretary to the Smallholders’ Party, be- 
longs to the former category. The Russians, as 
an occupying Power, can claim the right to arrest 
somebody who has plotted against their Army, 
and it is on this charge that the arrest has taken 
place. Nevertheless, as it coincided with a 
struggle between the Hungarian parties about the 
Parliamentary privileges of Bela Kovacs, it sug- 
gested Russian interference with Hungarian in- 
ternal affairs which would justify the American 
demand that the three Powers represented on the 
Allied Control Commission in Budapest should 
investigate the case by “concerted action.” But 
other parts of the American Note reveal a parti- 
sanship in Hungarian affairs which evokes some 
doubts about the American iftentions to protect 
Hungarian democracy. “It seems clear to the 
United States Government,” the Note says, “ that 
the minority groups under the leadership of the 
Hungarian Communist Party are attempting to 
seize power through resorting to extra-constitu- 
tional tactics.” There is no attempt, in the 
American Note, to substantiate this very grave 
charge against the “minority groups” which 
represent roughly 40 per cent. of the Hungarian 
electorate. The fact, moreover, that this Note 
should have been sent and published at a moment 
when an arrangement had just been made 
between the Smallholders and the Left to con- 
tinue the Coalition Government is likely to en- 
courage once again those Hungarians who, as the 
trial of the conspirators revealed, never tire of 
hoping for the support of the West in their 
counter-revolutionary activities. The text of the 
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on the spirit in which the miners set to work 
the new conditions. The five-day week can 
méan more output and not less, if that is what 
the rank and file miners—and not merely their 
leaders—decide. to make it mean; and with 
recruitment now running fairly well and exceeding 
by death and retirement, the complete 
freeing of the industry might result in more cearand 
not fewer workers. All this is, of course, highly 
peers but the rock-bottom fact is that, in 

e short run, the amount of coal we can get 
ee almost entirely on how the miners feel 

ut it.. 


Wages and Living Costs 


The financial experts and the City Editors are 
now in full cry on the anti-inflation issue, and 
are pressing, hard for a reduction in food sub- 
sidies as a necessary step towards restoring the 
balance between supplies and purchasing power. 
A good many of them are making use of the 
argument that wage-rates have risen, on the aver- 
age, by over 60 per cent whereas the cost of 
living is up by less than 30 per cent over the level 
of 1939. This week’s report from a special com- 
mittee admits that, as everyone knows, the official 
cost-of-living index figure has for a long time past 
quite ceased to give even an approximately cor- 
rect picture. It is kept down because subsidised 
commodities play a very large part in its com- 
position; when the elements that are not repre- 
sented in it, or are but lightly represented, are 
taken into account, living costs are obviously a 
great deal higher tham the present index makes 
them out to be. The committee proposes the 
immediate introduction of a new interim index 
based on the family budget enquiries. held before 
the war. This is obviously a better basis, as it 
gives food a weight of only 40 per cent instead 
of 60 per cent in the total cost of living. It is, 
however, apparently proposed ito start the new 
index at 100 without any attempt to link it to 
the cost of living in 1939. It will thus not be 
usable at all as a measure of relative wage and 
price movements between 1939 and now, and the 
Government’s. obligation to. Keep the cost of living 
stable would have either to be allowed to lapse 
or to be applied to the new imdex from the date 
of its introduction. Some people no doubt hope 
that it wil! be allowed to lapse, and that the way 
will thus be opened to cutting, the subsidies. 
This may, indeed, be the main motive behind 
the p change; it would be clearly out 
of the question to cut the subsidies without pro- 
voking a revival of wage movements; and if such 
movements were once started, it would be quite 
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manpower situation in the various industries. 
The Cotton Workers Agree 


‘Fhe cottom operators agneed at their conference 
last weeKend to accept the Govérhment’s 


oun gh re-organisation based on last 
year’s. Working Party report. This acceptance 
was: qualified by the condition that shift working 


¥ 
Se ee eee 
mills; and 
the United Textile are Association 
explicitly rejected. the alternative notion of “ re- 
deployment ”’ of labour on old machinery, for 
which some firms have been pressing. Ever 
since Sir Stafford Cripps outlined the Govern- 
ment’s proposals a section of the industry has 
been trying to get them watered dowm so as to 
make. public help. available for firms. which 
agree to grouping even without real re-equipment ; 
and the trade unions’ condition. is meant to- bar 
the way to this concession by making it plain 
that they will revise their. rules and accept 
modifications of factory law only when effective 
steps are taken to put the mills into a thoroughly 
efficient condition. The Unions are thus standing, 


modernisation 
without which there is no hope of the British 
export trade: im cottom goods being successfully 
re-built. Greatly as the cotton industry has fallen 
from its historic position as the leading provider 
of British goods for export, and little as is the 
prospect of re-gaining the b trade im cheap 
price-goods sent to the Far East, cotton goods 
still occupy @ key place in our export structure, 
and every possible effort needs to be made to 
re-build the trade in the higher qualities, especially 
in empire markets. 


Inefficient Brickmaking 


The critical shortage of bricks for domestic and 
industrial building. has been partly met by draft- 
ing soldiers and. war prisoners into the industry. 
But this is a short-term expedient designed to 
prevent an immediate breakdown in brick. sup- 

plies. Brickmaking remains an unpleasant, un- 
popular and undermanned occupation. [If the 
suggestions made in the recent report on ameni- 
ties in brickyards are carried out with dispatch, 
the physical conditions of work might—provided 
suitable wage inducements are offered—begin to 
attract a steady flow of recruits. But the new 
official report on the industry’s labour require- 
ments makes it clear that inefficiency and tech- 
nical backwardness are at the root of the trouble. 
Given adequate mechanisation and reonganised 
layouts, it is expertly estimated that the pre-war 
output could be maintained with a labour force 
of between 6,000 and 15,000 less than im 163° 
Alternatively, the pre-war labour force of $3,00 

could produce three bricks for every two pro- 
duced in 1939. The report reveals that 70 per 
cent. of the works in Britain (producing between 
them 35 per cent. of the total output) rely en- 
tirely on manual methods for claygetting. The 
report recognises that mecHanisation might be 
difficult in obsolete works, but urges that indi- 
vidual firms should consider how far specific pro- 
cesses. might be made more efficient, even if over- 
alf reorganisation is out of the question. Ob- 
viously, the speed and extent of technical im- 
provements must depend upon the availability of 
the necessary machines and the finance to instal! 
therm, But an efficient brick mdustry should 


have a high priority. 
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economic co-operation with France and Russia. 
After this quiet but unustally stimulating nage 
Harold Wilson’s reply showed few traces 
“guidance,” either human or divine. 

The contrast between the candour of the debate 
on exports and the unreality of the previous discus- 
sions on the White Paper was remarkable. Socialist 
back-benchers, for obvious reasons, had felt them- 
selves inhibited from analysing the domestic crisis 
or proposing the drastic remedies required. Few of 
those competent to do so even tried to speak. Of 
thewtrade unionists, pay BE cee Lael nlge 
or the engineers, dared to 
tate of Uibention On the other 
ae ee 
been subjected to outspoken and 
constructive criticism by trade unionists and intellec- 
alike. The colitis tae tatn answered With 
evasive platitudes. The demand for drastic reduc- 
tion of the Armed Forces is all the more popular be- 
i urged as a means of solving 
which does not encroach. on 


during the 
defence policy has 


E 


the 
the 


This series of debates has at last elicited a more 
or less coherent Tory policy. The Tories want re- 
trenchment and deflation at home. A pool of un- 
employed and reduced working-class purchasing 
power would, in their view, restore the time-honoured 
incentive to work. Judging from Question Time, 
they welcome Mr. Truman’s message to Congress, 
and they hope that America will finance British re- 
covery as a part of the collective security system 
against Communism. Their brigadiers still believe, 
in defiance of geography, in the strategic unity of the 
British Empire, and their economists, in defiance of 
statistics, in its economic self-sufficiency under a 
system of Imperial Preference. No! They have 
not learnt much. 

Meanwhile, the macabre business of the West® 
African death sentences still drags on. On Monday 
night, after the news of the three executions had 
been received, Sidney Silverman tried to raise it 
again on the Consolidated Fund. He was supported 
by the legal galaxy on both sides of the House and 
succeeded in keeping his point of order going for 
what must be, even for him, a record time. But the 
Speaker had had time to master the constitutional 
complexities and was patiently firm in ruling the 
matter out of order. A debate might have provided 
an occasion for a display of virtuosity and for divided 
passions inside the Chamber: it could only have 
undermined still further respect for British justice in 
West Africa. Mr. Churchill was distinguished by his 
absence. His was the original sin of commission: the 
sin of omission was shared equally by. Mr. Stanley, 
who should have pulled him down by the coat-tails 
and Mr. Creech Jones, who should have weathered 
the storm. On this occasion the Colonial Secretary 
was wisely mum. PHINEAS 
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THE POWER OF THE DEBTOR 


Ar Geneva, two v...ks from now, Britaic will 
for the first time attend a major international 
trade conference as a poor, though senior and still 
respected, relation. Formerly a great creditor 
nation, we were schooled to accept this new and 
embarrassing role during the negotiations for the 
American Loan ; we graduated in the protracted 
discussions for an economic settlement with 
Argentina. Now, under pressure from the 
United States and other countries, we shall be 
asked at Geneva to give up our attachment to 

Preferences, the cherished armour of a 


a commensurate reduction in tariffs by 
America and other nations which, in spite of their 
own tariff walls, regard Empire Preference as a 
sinister British device to deny them access to 
expanding markets and valuable sources of primary 
products. 

Sir Stafford Cripps rightly insisted in the House 
of Commons last Monday that we had no option 


but to take part in the Geneva conference. Like 


other countries which are not self-sufficient, 
Britain has a vital interest in the rapid expansion 
of world trade. The expansion of our exports 
to a level of seventy-five per cent above pre-war 
—and even this minimum target presuppcses that 
these exports are properly balanced between 
“hard” and “ soft’’ currency areas—is possible 
only if the volume of international trade is 
radically increased and if Britain can secure an 
even larger proportion of that total volume than 
in 1939. The Geneva conference is conceived 
as a first step towards the foundation of a world 
trade organisation and towards a general relaxation 
of restrictions. But the larger and original aim 
of reaching an international agreement on tariffs 
and preferences has had to be shelved for the 
moment in favour of a series of bilateral negotia- 
tions about the rate to be charged on particular 
commodities. This means that, at most, little 
more will come out of Geneva than a number of 
sharp bargains, the details of which Sir Stafford 
Cripps naturally could not forecast in Parliament 
this week. All he could promise was to surrender 
— without dn adequate concession in 


ae, refuse on principle to surrender Empire 
Preferences would be a direct violation of the 
pledges given to the United States at the time of 
the Loan agreement. It would also disrupt the 
whole attempt to secure tariff reductions. Britain 
will therefore have to give way on some points of 
preference. Even so, agreements reached at 
Geneva will only be effective if the Republicans 
are prepared to amend their own traditional 
tariff policy, and if the American representatives 
can offer assurances that any concessions made 
by them at Geneva will not afterwards be invali- 
dated by the operation of the new “ escape clause ”’ 


cx cancelled as socu as the President’s emergency 
powers come to an end. 

All this, however, skirts the fringe of the real 
problem. Under strong American pressure, 
Britain and her associates in‘debtor-dom are being 
pushed steadily towards an early return to free 
multilateral trading, a system of which the 
International Bank, the Monetary Fund and the 
Trade Organisation are intended to be the pillars. 
Indeed, Britain is virtually committed to this 
system "already by the terms of the Loan. Such 
agreements as may be reached at Geneva may, in 
themselves, help to grease the rusty machinery of 
world trade. But it is a different matter if they 
are viewed—as they certainly are viewed across 
the Atlantic—as yet one more sign that Britain 
is either unwilling or unable to resist a premature 
return to that unrestricted trade which Americans 
believe is the road to prosperity and which, for 
Britain, may well be the road to economic serfdom 
and perhaps ruin. 

Britain is now the world’s debtor. But this 
unenviable position is by no means as weak as . 
it may sometimes appear. As Britain herself 
has often found in the past, the voice of an 
important debtor commands attention. The 
American Administration is well aware that its 
mortgage on Britain cannot easily be foreclosed 
for, in the last resort, the United States can- 
not afford our total bankruptcy or be sure of 
inheriting our remaining assets. We are still 
the world’s greatest single market. 

If the price of retaining a fair, if no longer 
dominant, position in Empire markets is the frank 
repudiation of the trade conditions of the Loan— 
or at least their temporary suspension—we are 
still strong enough to explain to the Americans 
our reasons and actonthem. Ifthe United States 
pushes us too hard, we must state politely but 
firmly, that we cannot find the dollars for U.S. 
films or tobacco and that we must make State- 
trading and bulk-purchase an indispensable 
method of balancing our international accounts. 
We cannot abandon them for a gamble on the 
uncertain expansion of world trade. 

Finally, bilateral agreements outside the frame- 
work of the Geneva talks and in violation of the 
Loan conditions, however much they offend 
American susceptibilities, may prove to be the 
only method of extending our trade with countries 
which are, like ourselves, unable or reluctant to 
accept the American doctrine of multi-trade 
as a gospel of economic salvation. Such agree- 
ments are probably the sole means of creating 
a healthy trade with the countries of both West 
and Eastern Europe: they are undoubtedly 
required in our relations with Argentina, India and 
the Middle East. Britain is still hampered by 
the psychology of a creditor; as a debtor we 
could still regain the initiative. 


CONSCRIPTION 


Tue Liberal Party and a considerable group of 
Labour back-benchers have already announced 
their determination to oppose the National Service 
Bill. Their motives are very various. The out- 
and-out pacifists, who, despite the experience 
between the two Wars, still advocate unilateral 
disarmament, are probably the most numerous 
but not the most influential opponents of con- 
scription. They are respected, but the country 
and the Labour Movement are both overwhelm- 
ingly against them. Politically more important is 
the small group led by Mr. Zilliacus which 
maintairs that foreign policy and defence are 
inextricably interwoven. Since it opposes 
Mr. Bevin in the Foreign Office, it argues that 
it must also, logically, oppose the provision 
of the armed forces necessary to carry out his 
policy abroad. 

The Labour Party maintained this line of 
argument throughout the 1930s. It opposed the 
arms estimates, and even the Conscription Bill 
in 1939; but it did so, not on pacifist 'grounds, 


but as a form of protest against a policy of appease- 
ment. The tactic was of dubious value even 
when Labour was in opposition to the Chamber- 
lain Government. It is irresponsible when Labour 
isin office. Weagreein deploring the demands on 
man-power made by our present foreign policy, but 
we suggest that if back-bench criticism succeeds in 
reshaping this policy and in drastically reducing 
our commitments in the Levant and Middle 
East, the Government would still require armed 
forces which could not be raised without con- 
scription. For this reason, if for no other, the 
issues of foreign policy and of defence should 
not be confused... The case for and against 
conscription should be argued on its merits. 
This brings .us to the third group in the 
opposition. They argue that we cannot afford 
to maintain huge armed forces when the man- 
power is needed at home. So far we entirely 
agree with them. But they then proceed to 


maintain, on technical grounds, that conscription 
is unnecessary and that adequate armed forces 


factory. The situation of the is very 
different. Out of the 590,000 

1948 target, so far 129,000 
been recruited. The 21g adden Pe 


This is not even sufficient to make 
from the 
129,000. 


, conscription is unquestionably 4 
But this figure is, we agree, far too high. We 
the for a drastic reduction of 


recently in these columns that 250,000 men 
should be demobbed before March, 1948, from 
the Army, Navy and Air Force. Let us assume 
an even more drastic rate of reduction which will 
bring the Army from its present level to a . 
of 375,000 by March, 1949. This will involve a 
reduction of 215,000 men. This. drastically 
reduced total can only just be attained under the 
terms of the National Service Bill. It can be 
roughly estimated that the Army will receive 
from each annual call-up some 150,000 men. 
By making them serve for eighteen months 
the annual increment is increased to 225,000. 
If recruiting can be considerably stepped up for 
the Regular Army, it should be possible to 
achieve a figure of 150,000 men. Thus the total 
Army, including conscripts and Regulars, would 
be 375,000 men. 

Mr. Bellenger and Lord Pakenham have both 
suggested that ultimately the Regular Army 
should number 250,000. But even to achieve 
this figure it will be necessary to double the rate 
of voluntary recruitment which was achieved in 
the most favourable months of last year. 

This is an impossible target, indeed they would 
do well to achieve and maintain a Regular Force 
of 150,000. This means that, with 150,000 con- 
scripts, serving for 12 months, a peacetime army 
of 300,000 men—the most we can afford—is just 
possible. The eighteen-month conscription period 
can be accepted only as a temporary expedient. 

The critics will argue, no doubt, that the proper 
course is to make the Army so attractive that it 
could be composed wholly of Regular volunteers. 
What is needed, they say, is a compact efficient 
professional Army, like the Reichswehr in Ger- 
many after World War I. This is a very danger- 
ous line of thought. Our major objective in the 
next five years must be to encourage the flow of 
manpower into the coal mines and other essential 
industries. These are the occupati which 
the Government must make attractive. Yet to 
maintain an Army of 309,000 men without con- 
scription we should have to make service in it more 
attractive than in any other trade, and persuade 
the cream of our youth to make soldiering a 
whole-time profession. The soldier, not the 
miner, would be the commando of Socialist 
Britain. This would be militarism with a venge- 
ance. 

It is not fully realised that, until the Militia 
Bill of 1939, unemployment was the real re- 
cruiting sergeant for the British Army. But even 
though unemployment never dropped below a 
million between the wars, it failed to maintain a 
Regular Army of 290,000 men. Moreéover, the 
British Army at this time could always be rein- 


To maintain in an Army of 590,000 next : 
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gians and Hessians do not want any such thing, 


too costly in pounds and dollars. From this pointy but insist on calling themselves Germans? And 


of view the fusion of the British and 
Zones is a money-saving scheme, and in prin- 
ciple the farther it can be extended the more 
money ought to be saved. (In practice, the cal- 
culation will only work if reparations and the 
Soviet exploitation of Eastern Germany can be 
kept within bounds; that is. why the economic 
part of the discussions at Moscow have been far 
plain sailing.) On a longer-term view, it 
is pretty generally accepted now that failure to 
achieve economic unity will render certain the 
_ t depressed area in the centre of 


doubt with reluctance; and the Dutch, while they 
insist on a very far-reaching decentralisation both 
of political power and of the ownership of Ger- 
man industry, admit that central agencies will 
have to exercise the economic functions of gov- 
ernment. Both in the short term and in the 
long, the decisive fact is the same: without in- 
ternal free trade and central planning, German 


American how are we conceivably todo it if the pressure 
demands 


“of economic facts central control of 
trade, industry, agriculture, materials, production, 
manpower, investment? 

Need it be said that the economic function: 
of government mean more now than they mean: 
a hundred years ago? Yet if we go back to th 
Zollverein—the nearest parallel to today’s dream 
of an economically unified German Confederation 
—there is very little comfort to be got. It is 
fair to say that the political map of Germany 
after the Congress of Vienna forced the Zoll- 
verein not only on the small States which broke 


’ up Prussian territory, but also on Prussia herself. 


Prussia needed a Customs union to maintain any 
sort of sensible trading existence for her scat- 
tered territories; the small neighbours, if they 
wanted to earn a living, could not afford to stay 
out. Spectators (Metternich was one) were slow 


to see that this sensible economic arrangement 
would have political consequences. Austria, the 
official head of the German Confederation, began 
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Sis hake ook wartag st long enough 
area have ing just long to reveal 
the developing conflict. 


outset certain powers to the central governmen 

(that is, to itself, represented for this purpose 

bythe Germans working the economic office), 

and these powers make an imposing list. General 

Clay, on the other hand, assured the Lianderrat 

(Council of States) in the American Zone that 
; Military Government will not permit the 
bi-Zonal agencies to assume State responsibilities 
-and will insist that the responsibility for the execu- 
tion of bi-Zonal policies remains with State 
Government. 


The Germans at Minden who have been told 
to plan and direct the economic recovery of the 
Anglo-American area are uncertain how much 
notice the Lander will take of their plans. Their 
safeguard—but this is not only a safeguard, it is 
also another cross they have to bear—is in the 
fact that the Minden offices are under the direc- 
tion of a committee, and the committee consists 
of the Ministers of Economics of the Lander of 
both Zones. It happens that all these Ministers 
are members of the same party (they are Social 
Democrats) and have chosen their own chairman 
in the Social Democrat economist Agartz; so that 
if it is possible for such a committee to be united, 
the present one should be. It has appeared 
already that its members are powerfully torn 
between general interest and Land interest. 

To give examples of what can happen: if 
Minden allocates raw materials for, say, textiles 
or building, it must allocate them not to the 
actual producer but to the Land. The Govern- 
ment of the Land can, and I daresay generally 
will, use them as Minden intended; but it can 
also, and quite constitutionally, decide to use 
them in some other way. Or again: exports from 
the combined Anglo-American area are planned, 
directed, and licensed from Minden. But if a 
German has geods which he wants to export, he 
must put up his proposal not to Minden but to 
the Ministry of Economics of his Land—which 
may send the proposal on to the Bi-Zonal 
Economic Administration, but may also decide, 
once the existence of the exportable goods has 
been brought to its notice, that it wants to keep 
them at home. 

Oddly enough, the same sort of dualism is 
visible within the Control Commission itself, .and 
for much the same reason. Of course, this does 
not matter so much, for the British do not suffer 
to the same extent as the Germans from the urge 
to get things defined. About the time (at the end 


over décided to cut off power to industrial users. 
Naturally this affected the production programme 
which was being directed from Minden; among 
other things, it stopped the salt mines which were 

ing for export. The planners did not hear 
about it until after it had happened. 

One need not dissect an unformed political 
body too closely; it is enough to say that in 
Western Germany the tug-of-war between 
regional power and central power has already 


begun, and that nobody knows who is going to r 


be master. Political and economic powers cannot 
be treated as unrelated things, to be pressed into 
unrelated patterns as it seems convenient; they 
cut across each other at too many points. In too 
many ways, indeed, they are the same thing. 
Perhaps the Allies will see the wisdom of not 
imposing any compulsory political structure on 
the Germans. Since such a structure would have 
to be maintained by the threat of force, I cannot 
see what good it would do: the threat of force 
could more profitably be reserved for issues which 
justify it. If we do insist on Kleinstaaterei, then 
the forces will pull against each other and some- 
thing will have to give; in the outcome Germany 
will be either economically disrupted or politically 
united. We might, of course, get first the one 
and then the other, disintegration followed by 
reaction—and. there, perhaps, if the German 
danger is to appear again, is where it will appear. 
JOHN MIDGLEY. 


A LONDON DIARY 


I wave discovered what it is like to be editor 
of a German paper licensed to appear in the 
British Zone, and why it is that Germans regard 
everything that appears in their papers as so 
much -propaganda. A fortnight ago the editor 
of this journal was asked by the Control Com- 
mission to write an article on the Moscow Con- 
ference for the German Socialist paper in Berlin 
Der Telegraf. He was reminded that it is a good 
Socialist paper, and it was suggested that though 
of course he could say what he liked, it would be 
no bad thing to warn the Germans not to expect 
too much from Moscow. He wrote the article 
as objectively as possible, explaining that at best 
we could hope for some hard bargaining followed 
by agreements based on mutual interest; and 
later, as a result of further news, he made it 
even more pessimistic. He was then told that 
the Control Commission in Berlin had raised 
objections to the article on the ground that it 
infringed the rule that nothing may be pub- 
lished in licensed German papers likely to “‘ spread 
rumours aimed at disrupting unity amongst the 
Allies or which caused distrust and a hostile 
attitude on the part of the German people to- 
wards any of the Occupying Powers.” It was 
unfair, it was said, for the British to offer to 
Der Telegraf articles which might afterwards 
be held to infringe the regulations under which 
they worked. Inquiry showed that the sentences 
held objectionable included, not expressions of 
opinion but statements of fact about Truman’s 
latest policy decision in Greece and Turkey, 
and references to Lippmann’s views on American 
foreign policy. Now, since news of world 
events is not withheld from the German press, 
two questions seem to arise. First, why anyone 
should be asked to attempt the impossible feat 


ag 


of writing an article on the Moscow Conference 
which does not discuss dissensions among the 


Allies. If the Germans are not to expect toc 

much from Moscow, that presumably is because 

the Allies do not agree. Secondly, how can 

German editors make any useful comment if they 

— discuss the principal news items of the 
: 


* * * 


In the queue at the greengrocers’, the debate 
still goes on about price control of vegetables 
and fruit. Some housewives have given up the 
attempt to find fresh vegetables on a limited 
budget and have turned to canned carrots and 
dehydrated potatoes. Others, more fortunate, 
afte able to get deep-frozen vegetables. Only 
those with long purses are buying fresh 
cabbages or imported cauliflowers at ludicrous 
prices. Into the same baskets go South African 
plums at 4s. a’ pound, grapes, dates, and pine- 
apples. Most housewives are able to realise that 
snow and flood have cut down supplies of essential 
vegetables, but cannot understand why there is 
no price-control. There are two problems and 
two Ministers involved. Sir Stafford Cripps 
explained last Monday that many of these luxury 
imports were “ conditional sales.’ Nations are 
inclined to behave like greengrocers and refuse to 
sell you something cheap you want unless you 
also buy something expensive which you could 
do without. This seems an adequate defence for 
importing luxury foodstuffs which the Minister ~ 
of Food would never order on his own account. 
As to the price, John Strachey argues that control 
would merely drive the pineapples and cauli- 
flowers under the counter. Ethically he may be 
right, but politically he might be wiser to permit 
the disappearance of goods that, displayed in 
the shop-window, are an exasperation to the 
working-class housewife. 

* 7 * 


The story has often been told of how Winston 
Churchill as Home Secretary went to see Gals- 
worthy’s Fustice when it first appeared and was 
so moved that he abolished the long period of 
solitary confinement which used to be the lot 
of every prisoner at the beginning of his sentence. 
If I were Home Secretary to-day I think that 
Mr. Home’s Now Barabbas might make me in a 
hurry to abolish capital punishment. This play, 
unlike Fustice, is written from the inside of prison ; 
its content is the personal relationship between 
prisoners and between prisoners and warders, 
and the incidental case it makes against hanging 
is strengthened by the psychological effect a 
capital sentence has on everyone from the 
Governor down to the least desirable prisoner. 
Mr. Home is to be congratulated on a very powerful 
and real piece of work. It may bring home to 
many people that prison is a strange kind of 
twisted society, full of extraordinary emotional 
tensions. One spectator, the night I was at the 
play, who had himself served a long prison sentence, 
remarked to me that the defect of Mr. Home’s 
method was that one only saw the prisoners in 
their communal room; most people would not 
realise that they had all spent long hours entirely 
alone, locked in their cells. 


* * * 


The need for school-books which the children 
of different nations could share is an old story 
and I have been disappointed that Unesco seems 
to make no very obvious progress in this direction. 
In the meantime I am impressed—and I gather 
that Unesco is too—with a pioneering effort tc 
produce an international journal for young people 
between ten and sixteen. The idea of Junior 
is to provide the basis for common ideas between 
children of many nations by publishing a journal 
in all the principal languages. So far, nine 
monthly issues have been produced in French and 
seven in Italian; a German edition (published 
in Zurich) has been accepted by the French for 
distribution in their Zone ; Danish, Hungarian 
and Empire editions are on the way. The 
British issue in front of me is very well got up, 
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“No foot passenger,” says } 
Transport’s regulation, ‘‘ shall remain upon any 
crossing longer than is necessary for the purpose 
of passing from one side of the road to the ot! 
with reasonable dispatch.” So far as I have been 
able to observe, foot passengers are scrupulous 
about this. Outside this office there is a pedestrian 
crossing upon which no remains even as long 
as that; reasonable dispatch, indeed, u 
be suicidal—they go across like demented rabbits. 
I: is an “uncontrolled” crossing: de jure, 
because it has neither a policeman nor traffic lights, 
and de facto, because drivers abandon all care 
as they approach it. If it were “‘ controlled,” 
drivers would be required by the regulations to 
* allow free and uninterrupted passage to every 


crossing before the driver receives a signal that 
he may proceed.” Don’t run, in other words, 
until you’ve got the green. But we have no lights 
or policeman, we are uncontrolled; so we are 
entitled to free and uninterrupted passage only 
by being “‘ on the carriageway ” when the traffic 
is actually charging: in this way we achieve the 
legal state of mind known as “ having precedence 
over all vehicular traffic.” In the course of a 


L 


toes shall not be run over. Then they begin to 
edge forward, chins in. Word of what is going 
on runs along the south pavement of Holborn, 
supporters fall in, and a bulge develops; the 
traffic is bottle-necked. It is pleasant to be able 
to record that the driver who eventually stops is 
usually a taxi-man; and his reward is a sordid 
tap-dance in the middle of the road as the South- 
side harriers meet the vanguard of a similar 
enterprise from the North. For some weeks, 
the crossing-place markings were hidden by 
dark-brown snow. It seemed safer like that. 
* . oo 


I am sorry to see that another of the great 
Cambridge figures is dead. D. A. Winstanley 
was a first-class eighteenth-century scholar and 
in his wit, manner and love of good things he was 
also something of an eighteenth-century per- 
sonality. Among the many witticisms attributed 
to him was his remark when he first saw Epstein’s 
Genesis. He is reputed to have shaken his head 
and said, “‘ Ah, no doubt that is a memorial: to 
the women who fell in the late war.” | CnriTICc 


fuel crisis officials advised 
Owing to the — are 


to take advantage of between the 
hours of 12 and 2.—Notice posted inside Town Hall 
of London Borough. : : 
‘Two men were brushing snow from the road into 
the gutter; they were followed by two more 
shovelling snow from the gutter on to the road. 
cnenas Se eee ° Semel 

reason for this strange lack of 
From the first sweeper came the reply : “ Oh, the 

County.” — The Cornish Echo. 
that if the husband had thought 


. CHANGES IN 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Here the 
and Communism is bemg worked out with reason 
and moderation on both sides. Czechoslovakia 


and ended apparently in failure. “It too 
long” is the end of many conversations, and if 
the Czechs are now their economic 
and social life, it is in a spirit of realism, which 
reflects political good sense rather than new 
aspirations. 

U the election last year, no mew lines of 


Socialists and Bene’ party, gained as representing 
the Liberal tradition, now in fact Conservative. 


war, because leadership has passed to the Com- 
On the right, the main ition ‘to the Com- 
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distinguished editor of Svobodne 
iny, the local Manchester Guardian, appears 
independent now that the paper 
association of actors and writers. 
dailies in Bohemia and Moravia 
reduced from 55 to 27, but the total 
tion is almost as large. The larger circula- 
tion ensures the financial position of the remain- 
ing- papers, without subsidies or advertisements. 
All agree that the press is free, and, judging by 
the Prague papers, its quality is better and the 
tone of political controversy far higher. Czecho- 
slovakia has apparently succeeded in eliminating 
profit ing from the press while maintaining 
variety and freedom of expression. - 

- So far, therefore, the political development is 
not revolutionary, though the basis for a great 
change in political power exists in the nationalised 
industries.. The grain trade is still in the hands 
of private wholesalers,.a system which seems 
wardly justifiable and will probably be changed. 
There has been no general land reform, except 
for the expropriation of the Germans ahd col- 
laborators, and no complete settlement of the 
German lands. Czéthoslovakia is happy in that 
it has avoided internal conflict; unhappy in that 
no great driving force carries it forward. At the 
next election in two years’ time, if the Plan is 
successful, Communists and Socialists will prob- 
ably gain a majority, and more sweeping changes 
will come; but even then they will doubtless be 
gradual. DoREEN WARRINER 
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STILTON AND MOUSETRAP 


In replies to questions in the House of Commons, 
Dr. Summerskill, Parliamentary Secretary, 
Ministry of Food, recently said or implied: 
(i) That the taste for Stilton was acquired in 
some sense, presumably, in which that for mousc- 
trap was natural; (ii) that this acquired taste 
was to be reprobated, since it was the badge 
of a privileged class ; (iii) that it must, therefore, 
be mortified—“‘ Dr. Summerskill retorted that 
the function of the istry of Food was not to 
pander to an acquired taste, but to ensure that 
persons who had never had time to acquire this 
taste were suitably fed’’—(iv) that the grounds 
for preferring mousetrap to Stilton and Camem- 
bert, designated as “‘ special cheeses,’’ were that 
it could be cut more neatly and rapidly than 
Stilton, which crumbled and packed more rapidly 
than Camembert, which ran. These considera- 
tions seemed to her to be decisive in favour of 
encouraging the consumption of mousetrap and 
discouraging that of all other cheeses, with the 
exception of Caerphilly which, incidentally, is 
difficult to pack, but which miners are averred to 
like. 

These remarks appear to me to rest upon two 
fallacies: the first, that acquired tastes are to be 
deplored. Some, no doubt, are; for example, 
a taste for opium and gin in large quantities. 
But, so far is it from being the case that ail 
acquired tastes are bad that one might plausibly 
argue that no tastes are good except those that 
are acquired ; that whatever separates the savage 
from the animal and the civilised man from the 
savage, from the use of fire to the enjoyment of 


originality of the human mind, from the capacity 
to play chess to the knowledge of how to fly 
aeroplanes is acquired ; and that whatever elevates 
the business. of eating and drinking above the 
level of the satisfaction of a mere animal want is 


The fact is not surprising. Having been 
taught that the heart of man is by nature desper- 
ately wicked, we are accustomed to the notion 


know, for example, that natural manners are 

inable ; it is matural to pick the nose, to 
yawn or sneeze in company, to eat peas with a 
knife and to drink soup noisily from the tureen. 
Original aesthetic sin is, therefore, only what 
one would expect. It is also what one gets. 

Our original tastes are bad and for what is bad. 
Consider the books that children read—with 
what omnivorous and indiscriminating appetite 
they devour the good, the bad and the indifferent 
with on the whole a preference for the bad— 
and the sweets they eat: Reflect upon the music, 
the sentimental songs and waltzes in which with 
ever increasing bathos the notes. wound slowly 
up and down the diatonic scale in which the 
adolescents of my generation took delight; the 
hot jazz that pleased the next, the crooning that 
engages the affection of the latest. 

The truth that taste.comes not by nature but 
through practice has been appreciated in most 
ages prior to our own. Listen, for example, to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, “‘ Taste does not come by 
chance or nature; it is a long and laborious 
process to acquire it. It is the lowest style only 
of arts, whether of painting, poetry or music 
that may be said in the vulgar sense to be natur- 
ally pleasing.” It is testified by one’s own 
experience. Just as one finds by experience that 
what attracts one in a woman rarely binds one 
to her, so one finds by experience that the worth 
of a piece of music is usually in inverse proportion 
to one’s initial pleasure in it. For who, one won- 
ders, is born with a natural taste for Bach fugues, or 
the posthumous quartets of Beethoven ? So true is 
this that one might venture to assert that no great 
music ought ever to be heard for the first time. 

These generalisations are strongly illustrated 
in the department of food. The need for food 
and drink is the most primitive of all our needs ; 
it is also the most punctually recurrent. In its 
satisfaction one can spend with care from two to 
three hours out of every twenty-four. Let us 
suppose that one’s active waking day endures for 
sixteen hours; then between one-fifth and one- 
eighth of it will be spent in eating and drinking. 
Let us further assume that one’s life runs to the 
average span of seventy years; then one will 
spend in all some six years in continuously shoving 
solid and pouring liquid substances through an 
ugly little hole that opens in the bottom of one’s 
face. What could be more bestial; what more 
absurd ? Yet the bestiality can be transformed into 
an accomplishment ; the absurdity into a source of 
solid satisfaction. For man has had the wit to make 
a grace of necessity and to found upon the satisfac- 
tion of a need the cultivation of an art. In this he 
chiefly shows his difference from the animals. And 
who, pray, is Dr. Summerskill that sh: should make 
light of this accomplishment which our race has 
won from the necessity of their bodies and nip 
this flower that blossoms on the dunghill of man’s 
appetites with talk of calories and vitamins and 
the nutritional values of mousetrap? That she 
should discourage the cultivation of flavours with 
the difficulty of packing, and rate neatness and 
speed of cutting more important than the taste 
of soap or than no-taste at all ? 

Thucydides, in one of his most pregnant 
sentences, tells us that war destroys the margins 
of civilisation. Now, Stilton, it is obvious, is on 
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the margin ; for Stilton is not necessary. Taking 
this hint, I venture to suggest that Dr. Summer- 
skill’s strictly utilitarian attitude to our diet, as 
if we were beasts to be fattened for market, or 
creatures stricken by famine to be kept by hook 
or crook alive, implying as it does that we should 
eat only to live and abjure any pleesure in our 
eating, implies also that civilisation is a luxury 
we can no-longer afford. For what, after all, 
is civilisation but a sign that man has emanci- 
pated himself from the mere struggle for survival ? 
And when man has striven so long to escape and 
had, as he thought, succeeded, it is hard for him 
to hear Dr. Summerskill censuring him for his 
success and doing her best to thrust him back 
among the imperatives that rule the jungle and 
the farmyard. 

The second fallacy is that the spread of 
democracy entails a lowering of standards ; 
that quantity, in fact, is incompatible with quality. 
This view has been held by a long line of dis- 
tinguished thinkers stretching from Plato to the 
present day. Santayana, for example, tells us 
that “culture is on the horns of this dilemma ; 
if profound and noble, it must remain rare, if 
common it must become mean,’’ while Flaubert 
prophesied’ that as “l’humanité se perfectionne, 
Vhomme se dégrade.” For my part, though I 
concede that our first reaction to the highest is to 
hurl a brick at it rather than to love it, I see no 
ultimate incompatibility between taste and the 
many. What is important is to preserve the 
tasty until the many are ready to taste it. Let 
us, then, continue to produce Stilton, that it 
may still be there, as it were, for the developing 
palate of a more leisured posterity to enjoy. 

There are two good things that are today in 
danger of disappearing by reason of the destruc- 
tion of the conditions in which they can be 
enjoyed ; one is the tcste for solitude amid natural 
scenery ; the other, the appreciation of the more 
exquisite sensations of the palate. 

At the risk of being accused of seeking to 
* explode” yet another woman, I am unable to 
resist the temptation of raising a further issue. 
It is, perhaps, her femininity that has betrayed 
Dr. Summerskill into saying this egregious 
thing? English women are notoriously insensi- 
tive to the pleasures. of the palate and many in 
their hearts regard men’s preoccupation with 
such matters as slightly brutish. Of course, if 
they are fond of a man, they will “ pander”’ to 
his tastes, even to his acquired tastes, and there 
is still mercifully a considerable number of women 
belonging to the Mrs. Beeton category, whose 
immediate reaction to the entry of a member of 
the opposite sex into their houses is “‘ Here’s a 
man ; let’s feed him.’’ But they do not feel a 
similar impulse in regard to another woman. 
Women who live together and “do” for 
themselves feed meagrely and with Spartan 
simplicity, eschewing more particularly meat. 
There is something, they think, not quite nice 
about meat, especially if it be high; hence, 
the feminine cult of sandwiches which avoids 
the contaminating contact of the hand with meat 
by insulating it between slices of bread. Similarly, 
with cheese.. Mousetrap is simple, yellow and 
uncorrupted. Stilton is veined, crumbling with 
decay and corrupted by parasites. Women find 
its taste slightly unpleasant, as they do that of 
beer or dry wine. These, no doubt, were among 
the considerations which inspired the author 
—he must for obvious reasons remain anony- 
mous—of the remark that woman is the last thing 
to be civilised by man. 

One cannot, of course, in the 2oth century 
go all the way with the spirit of this remark, yet 
there is one practical conclusion which it suggests. 
Since women are now to govern us, it is in the 
more strictly utilitarian spheres of government 
that their talents are likely to receive their most 
appropriate expression. As Ministers of Trans- 


port and Fuel and Supply they may perform good 
service, but from those Departments which are 
concerned to develop the mind or elevate the 
taste of mankind, from education and food, they 
C. E, M. Joan 


should be withheld. 





ANGELA BRAZIL 
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slipping the light-blue 
into her gym-tunic”). But this is sorry stuff, 
and Miss Brazil would have none of it. 

The reason for her glittering and prolonged 
success is the fact that the essential ingredients 
of a successful girl school story remain constant, 
and she had the good sense to realise it. 
is even little need to ring the changes. There 
isa Headmistress, imposing in black marocain, 
reprimanding everybody in sight and her slightest 
word law (Judith, wrongly suspected of having 
cheated at Geometry, is on the 10.15 for home 
and no questions asked). There is a French mis- 
tress, screaming away amid a riot of misspelt 
French (why can printers never get it absolutely 
right?), with white mice pouring in a steady 
stream from her desk, and an apple-pie bed every 
other night. There is the new girl, all timidi 
and biushes and “Oh, I say, thanks awfully,” 
makes good under the most trying conditions (a 
fire in the dotmitory, as often as not) and who 
gets everybody’s sympathy by fainting dead away 
(** Golly, she’s conked out,’ ejaculated Elspeth ”) 
as soon as the danger is over. There is some- 
times (and let it be more often) the under-Matron 
who gets into difficulties in the mill-race. 

The Madcap of the School, The folliest 
Term on Record, The Youngest Girl in the 
Fifth—how many irls have goggled over 
these and blessed Miss Brazil’s name! Perhaps 
her best, and most characteristic, book is A 
Patriotic Schoolgirl, a story of the First World 
War. In it the Headmistress, Mrs. Morrison 
(“so like the pictures of the Empress Eugénie”) 
is livid with rage every minute of the day. The 
girls get the autograph of a famous French airman 
and Mrs. Morrison, “her eyes flashing,” collects 
the autographs and “tore them into shreds.” 
Then Marjorie “enters into a vulgar correspon- 
dence with an unknown soldier” which fills Mrs. 
Morrison “ with disgust and contempt,” and Mar- 
jorie is packed off to the “Isolation Room.” 
“ Where are the traditions of Brackenfield? ” cries 
Mrs. Morrison, when the girls throw snowballs 
at some wounded soldiers (“ Girls, girls, come 
along at once! Don’t look at those soldiers. 
Attention! ”). And there are even troubles over 
charades, for Annie Turner overdoes it and 
“threw such fervour into her lovemaking that 
Mrs. Morrison gave a warning cough.” Punish- 
ments consist of learning ten lines of poetry every 
day before breakfast and “missing the needle- 
work wnion.” 

But despite Mrs. Morrison (“‘she really is the 
limit,’ more than one girl observes ”), excitements 
crowd one upon the other: Marjorie pretends 
to walk in her sleep and is sent to Nurse Hall 
for a tonic: there is a dorm-feed, nearly dis- 
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stay forever, 


Gaudeamus igitur, aller Aufang ist heiter ; 
But I can’t switch on till four o’clock, because I 
am only a writer. 
Fiat lux 
And I will return to my books 
(Heureux qui, comme Ulysse, 
Survives the perils of peace). 
REGINALD REYNOLDS 





To ensure securing a copy of the New STATESMAN 
AND NaTION, readers are recommended to place a 
definite order with their newsagent. 





be the 
never the stale farrago ef theatrical tricks. 


What , trans- 
figuration, onc of the most astonishing in the history 
of art: he turned a silly surburban pantomime 


humanity, 
strangely conscious of his own approaching 
Whatever it may have meant to Schikaneder. 
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painful to watch Pamima undergoing trials in 
bloomers. Or consider that magical tear-com- 
pelling moment when the forces of evil are rendered 
helpless before Papageno’s bells; the producer who 
allows his Papageno, not just a single last-minute kick 
at the vanishing behind of Monostatos, but several 
such kicks while the divine music is still vibrating in 
the aw—such a producer is playing Schikaneder’s 
game at the expense of Mozart. 

In fact the whole Covent Garden conception of 
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be”; and so on, reams and reams of it, 
delivered im the knowing hard-boiled style of the 
provincial comedian and sung below any conceiv- 


engagingly “Japamese” appearance of Tamino, 
Sarastro’s first entry im a cHariot drawn by winged 
lions, and the scene of the two men in armour. The 
final tableau is impressive, but gains nothing from the 
spectacle of Sarastro rising visibly on his plinth, like 
a cimema organist; and there is also a touch of Holly- 
wood about the frequently used transparent drop- 
curtain, with its open volume inscribed “The Magic 
Flute by W. A. Mozart”—a volume whose pages 
one constantly expects to turn in order to reveal < 
series: of further “credits.” 

‘Tamino and Sarastro were the most enjoyable o 
the soloists. Kenneth Neate, in particular, main- 


little more warmth and heroic ring would do very 
nicely indeed; Oscar Natzka, rather weak on his low 
notes, made in other respects an imposing Sarastro. 

of the Night, perched aloft amid the 
flies and the leger-lines, is always a cancidate for our 
sympathy; Audrey Bowman possesses the requisite 
high notes, and later om will doubtiess succeed in 
placing them more accurately, but she’ll never make 2 
good Astrifiammante (er anything else cither) until 
to master the wobble in her middle voice. 
Like mother, like daughter: Victoria Sladen, as 
a brave attempt to capture the 
irit, but even the letter is apt to clude any 
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However, a return visit to the Barbiere di Siviglia was 
well worth while because of the conéiderable strides. 
made since the premiére by both the Dickie brothers 
(the baritone is now an excellent singer, and with a 
little more punch the tenor would be equally good), 
not to mention the chance of renewing acquaintance 
with the portentously fruity Don Basilio of Andrea 
Mongelli. The keen opera-goer could do worse than 
drop into the Cambridge simply to hear Mongelli in 
“La calunnia”; but if he is wise as well as keen, he 
will drop out again before the first finale, which 
remains just about the hammiest spectacle in London. 
DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


THE MOVIES 


“ Temptation Harbour,” at Warner’s 

The Onlooker might have made not a bad title for 
the original Simenon story (Newhaven-Dieppe in the 
volume Affairs of Destiny). For he starts, this man 
in a signal box perched over the sidings and quays, 
by merely looking on: sees the lights go up in the 
station, the Channel boat coming alongside, the porters 
and toms men and the tarts making ready— 
usual e. Then a stranger from the darkened end 
of the steamer tosses a small suit-case to another 
waiting on the quay; after an interval the two meet 
(still within view of the eyrie), quarrel, exchange 
blows, and into the harbour go one man and the 
suit-case, while the other makes off. 

Now what is he, the onlooker, unwilling and un- 
wanted, to do? Turn a blind eye, summon the 


police ?. He dives in, misses the man, but finds 
the case. That case contains £5,000 in notes. 
Staggering find: it must be thought about. Con- 


science sets traps. The murderer returns, and be- 
tween the two, coming and going in streets, cafés, 
a frightened and not unsympathetic recognition be- 
gins to take root.... 

I need hardly add, since the narrative is Simenon’s, 
that it goes on, as it has begun, with a beautifully 
disposed atmosphere and insistence to the very last 
word. That intensely cinematic flow of detail 
fascinated me a dozen or fifteen years ago when I 
encountered it, and I was curious to have it revived, 
under a somewhat untempting title, on the screen. 

Temptation Harbour (directed by Lance Com- 
fort). Wisely, since the speech was to be English, 
the scene and characters have been anglicised also. 
Newhaven replaces Dieppe; a fair ground, saloon 
bars, cobbled streets, and the railway and quays 
quickly establish an atmosphere. Robert Newton 
clanks the long handles and rubs steam off the win- 
dow ‘to peer down: a native enough railwayman, if 
lacking go. The uncompromising tart of the original 
becomes Simone Simon, irresistibly gay and astray 
in a conjuror’s side-show. William Hartnell gives a 
tense performance as the flitting murderer; and— 
most English touch of all—there is a delightfully 
genuine child, Margaret Barton, whose presence 
clinches the terror of certain moments. 


A good film, then? Up to a point. One en- 


joys it as much, say, as Métropolitain or Waterloo 


but that is not, or should not be, its level. 
bare wxche. ta eis ines tance, than alter 
the scene and naturalise the figures; bit by bit the 
of tension and realism has been drained 

away, to be replaced by stock sentiments. To turn 
from Temptation Harbour. to the pages of Simenon 
is to enter not only a more exciting but a far more 


Simenon is not only the most cinematic of novelists; 
he expluited, before the cinema did, one of its most 
successful genres. We still await a close encounter 
with him on the screen. And by the way, the present 
piece has been referred to everywhere as the first 
of Simenon’s books to be filmed. But is it? He 
published in 1931 a novel called La Nuit du Carre- 
four, and the year after Duvivier made a film, which 
I have not seen, bearing the same title. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


RADIO NOTES 


Tue series of talks on Materialism was, one sup- 
poses, a trial balloon for the “ free religious discussion 
on the air” we are at last to be accorded. Bertrand 
Russell, Professors. Gilson and J. B. S. Haldane all 
spoke well, as was to be expected: they are trained 
dialecticians. Even the prejudiced must have been 
jolted in their ruts. Nevertheless, I suggest that this 
is the wrong way to conduct a controversy. To allow 
each side an innings of twenty minutes, at an interval 
of a week or more, means in effect that the last speaker 
has the last word, and that his arguments, unless they 
ate glaringly foolish or unsupported, will seem to 
many listeners conclusive. Ifa speaker who is guilty 


y 2f3 
of the logical fallacy of Undistributed Middle is 
pulled up on the spot, he must change his ground or . 
re-formulate his argument. But if his opponent has 
no chance of pointing out the fallacy at the time, the 
conclusion of his argument, which quite probably 
rests on false premises, has had time to sink too far into 
many listeners’ minds to be dislodged. Last Sunday, 
for instance, Professor Haldane “ proved,” with the 
aid of.statistics, that in Holland Protestant children 
are more wicked than Agnostic ones, and Roman 
Catholic children more wicked than either. Later in 
his discourse the remark of a French Communist 
was quoted to prove that in the U.S.S.R. opinion is 
free. Now I take leave to doubt whether, if Bertrand 
Russell and Professor Gilson had been in the studic, 
these dubious contentions would have gone unchal- 
lenged. In the circumstances, no protesting voice 
was, or could be, heard. Surely the only fair way to 
conduct these discussions is to assemble, say, three 
disputants together in the studio, give each seven 
minutes in which to state his case (quite a lot can be 
said in seven minutes), and wind up with fifteen min- 
utes free-for-all. A long broadcast? No longer than 
the Brains Trust. And, anyway, what is the Third 
Programme for, if not to provide ample space for 
this form of exercise ? 

The Visual Arts. It is time something was dc ne to 
liven up these programmes. The material is never 
less than interesting and often the talks are of out- 
standing excellence ; but the total impression of damp 
gloom conveyed by dull and halting delivery is funereal. 
If the intelligent Mr. Anthony West would only spcak 
up briskly, and insist upon his broadcasters doing 
likewise, listeners who have no special leaning to- 
wards visual art might well be attracted by the mine 
of information and imaginative criticism these pro- 
gtammes*in fact contain. At present, only the con- 
vinced specialist can face entering the fog. 

A Handful of Dust. It is useless to boggle at the 
fact that this brilliant and scathing novel depends 
for its atmosphere on the nuances of social distinctions. 
This may be regrettable, but it is the case, and of 
capital importance. A radio producticn which, 
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Psalm with a fervour and a beauty of tone that placed 
him, to my mind, im the front rank of radio artists. 
Epwarp SAcKvILLE West 


THE THEATRE 


“Le Lac des Cygnes,” at the Adelphi 
The International Ballet’s version, reproduced 
by Nicolai Sergueeff, accords more closely with 


Nana Golliner. 
ever did and is forceful and assured ; her acting is re- 
stricted in style and the manual gesture and facial ex- 
pression are emphatic where all should be nuance and 
subtle shading. Miss Gollner brings superb attack and 
scintillating assurance to the role ; at best her tech- 
nique is dazzling in its speed and sureness but the 
performance wavers from brilliance (the whole of 
Act 2) to sound competence (Act 3). Of the 
partners, Mr. Spurgeon works with ease and efficiency 
but remains an unsophisticated youth under the impact 
of the Swan Queen’s charms. Mr. Petroff, with 
Nana Gollner, acts and reacts with sublety and has 
a firm idea of the complex character of the Prince. 








We signal “‘ Don’t be silly” to America and Chile, 
And the chilly, chilly Chileans feel the chill. 

They are hope, hope, hoping in the States 

Till Britain shares her bases, as she has in other places, 
And gives the icebergs Anglo-U.S. rule. 


In the Bell, Bell, Bellingshausen Sea ‘ 
The Anglo-U.S. whales in peace will spout 
When we end this brief estrangement by a mutual 
arrangement 
To freeze the chilly, chilly Chileans out. 
SAGITTARIUS 








—— done in the way of 
tax 
The miners are likely to be granted certain relief 
from income tax, provided with extra food, and even 
nylons seem destined for mining areas. I don’t 


suppose 
whether 
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presumably remain in the cold until such time as the 
Gevernment considers it equally expedient to en- 





Srm,—In his last article on “ State Writers,” 
Pritchett makes a plea for the endowment of “ 
. . ti lit , xg The ti 1 i Li ti 
ef his proposals are interesting. Simee, so he com- 
plains, the public will net voluntarily puf@hase the 
works I 


subsidise them. This must not be direct, 
lest the public should claim, through the agency o 
Whitehall, say in the expenditure of its money 
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JOHN SINCLA 


Barneys 


Sarneys (medium), Punchbowle (full), 
Parsons Pleasure (mild), | oz. 2/10jd. 
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actuates the business of the 


C.W.S. BANK 


The results are remunerative terms, 

with efficient 
thousands of appreciative customers. 
The C.W.S. Bank meets the require- 


tion to the individual depositor. 


Please write for details to : 
Head Office: 1, BALLOON 
STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Branches : 99, Leman Street, 
LONDON, E.! 
Branches, W.C.2 and 8.W.1); 
West Blandford Street, 
NEWCASTLE ; Bread Quay, 
BRISTOL ; 
Street, NEWPORT (Mon_); 
Claypath, DURHAM. 
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is meant the absence of any compulsion at all, whether 
over entrepreneurs or over workers—that everything 


a 
PAPER FOR SCHOOL BOOKS 


Sm,—In your admirable article on raising the school- 
leaving age, an overwhelming case is made out. One 
after another of the customary objections are trium- 
phantly overthrown, but, alas! one factor is omitted. 
There are four corners to a successful scheme of 
national education—teachers; buildings, administra- 
tion and equipment. At three corners of our structure 
gteat progress has been made, as your article points 
out. But it neglects to observe that the fourth corner 
is a void, and that therefore the whole edifice is not 
only incomplete, but beyond human power to con- 
struct, unless something is done at once to fill the gap. 


Books and paper are the indispensable necessities of 
school equipment. The facts about the shortage of 
school books are well known. So were the facts 
about the shortage of teachers. The only difference 
is simply this—that to supply the teachers required 
the Government introduced a scheme of emergency 
training eighteen months ago. There has been no such 
constructive effort to remedy the book shortage. In 
fact, the situation today is worse than it was cighteen 
months ago. 


Last week this important question was raised on 
the Adjournment in the House of Commons. It 
transpired that the Moberly Pool was the only serious 
contribution made to its solution by the Government. 
This affords to publishers of certain educational books 
an allowance of paper over and above their normal 
quota. There are three reasons why the Pool is no 
answer to the present crisis. First, because it is a 
source available only for reprints and not for new 
books. Second, because a book must be out of print 
before an application to the Pool for paper can be 
considered. This means that the book will probably 
remain out of print for another six months or more, 
even though the application is granted. And, lastly, 
because the mills cannot in fact deliver the paper 
however generous the Pool has been. 


As for writing-paper—in the last few weeks all 
schools under one of the best L.E.A.s in the country 
have been informed that between now and the 
summer holidays, they will be allowed a ration of one 
exercise book per child for all purposes. 

Just as there have been emergency schemes to 
provide teachers and buildings, so there must be an 
emergency scheme to provide books and paper. In 
wartime we needed aircraft, and materials were 
promptly made available, even though it meant doing 
without new saucepans. Now, when a real advance 
in public education is as vital to the country, why is 
there no plan to give the schools their essential 
equipment ? 
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‘Their paper must come by the diversion of supplies 
from non-essential consumers. A Control Board 
representing the Ministry, the teachers and the 
educational publishers, could easily approve those 


existing school books which are of indispensable ~ 


value and allocate the paper necessary to keep them in 
print as a first charge against the supplies allotted to 


the publishing trade. In the production of new books, li 


which are so badly wanted to match up with the new 
conditions in the schools, at present the educational 
publisher of standing and experience is hamstrung, 
because all his paper quota is absorbed in reprinting 
his existing list. But once this question of reprints 
has been settled, the schools would not want for new 
material, consonant with their own new outlook and 
organisation. ‘ . 

7, Westcombe Park Road, Davin HopkINson 

S.E.3. 


B.B.C. RELIGION 

Sm,—Mc. J. W. Harries is justified in his protest 
against the crude stuff that is often put out in 
religious broadcasts during Children’s Hour.. There 
are things that should not be said even to children ! 
It is not right to take advantage of their defenceless- 
ness. Not only is the presentation needlessly crude, 
but statements are constantly made without any quali- 


fication, with an air ‘of course this is quite true,’ — 


which are almost certainly quite untrue. Sometimes 
they are such as even intelligent Christians do not 
accept. The Bible stories of the infancy and child- 
hood of Jesus, although almost certainly pure legend, 
are presented as so much history. I cannot see that 
the presentation of religion to children by the B.B.C. 
is one bit more enlightened than the Sunday School 
teaching I had over 50 years ago. The more in- 
telligent children later shake it off. Why should they 
have to? A. H. May 
87 Meadvale Road, Ealing, W.5. 





Sir,—Your correspondent is aggrieved by children 
being taught, under the auspices of the B.B.C., that 
God sent His Son to be a sacrifice for the sins of the 
world. This central Christian truth, which is engag- 
ing the affectionate adoration of millions at this sea- 
son, is one without which Christianity would cease 
to have any meaning. It can surely occasion no 
surprise that, in a Christian country, it should be 
taught to our children, whether over the radio or 
otherwise. The doctrine of the Atonement is “an 
anvil which has broken many hammers” in the past, 
and there is encouragement to believe that it may 
survive the objurgations of even your esteemed corres- 
pondent. 





Sir,—In his “ Paris Diary ” Critic writes : 


in order to avoid fighting for France, but to escape 
prison, where Daladier was shutting up all the 
Communist leaders . . . 


The italics are mine, and so is the type of bad 


to refuse to fight for British Imperialism, and so on. 
It may be true that Thorez did not go to Moscow as a 
deserter, but it is equally true that he and his col- 
leagues did in that period all in their power to turn 
French soldiers into deserters, and that they bear a 
responsibility equal to that of the Fifth Column of 
the Right for the collapse of French morale in 1940. 
Communist leaders called for resistance in France, 
not when their own country was attacked, but when 
Russia was attacked. 

As the memory of the majority of Frenchmen is as 
bad as mine (for I happened to be there at the time) 
they are unlikely to accept Critic’s corrected 
version of the events; and they will keep on asking 


themselves what further. surprises that “excellent ° 


working-class leader” and his comrades in the Polit- 
bureau have in store for them at the next national 
emergency. 

The brutal truth about France, which Critic 
will never admit even to himself, is the fact that its 
numerically strongest party today is one whose policy 
is not controlled by its membership, but by a foreign 
Power. The tragic implications for the French people 
and for the fate of Europe in general are obvious ; 


e sing ic 


The New Statesman and Nation, March 29, 1947 


afticle instead of making a point in a Diary, I should 
the Communist line in 1939-41 was utterly mistaken. 
I do not agree that it was because of this line that the 
Communist leaders were locked up if France ; 


* line merely gave an excuse for which the Right was 


As for Moscow control of the Communists, 
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the national responsibility of the largest electoral 
party. 


_ CATHOLIC CONTROVERSY. 

Str,—On p. 169 of THE New STATESMAN AND 
Nation for March 15th, 1947, Critic offers some 
estimates of the late Dr. Coulton with which not all 
may agree—e.g., I do not easily feel that writers who 
are “ vitriolic”’ are “altogether delightful.” But it 
is one reference that puzzles me. Critic “picked 
up a book which consisted of a violent onslaught on 
the inaccuracy and prejudice of the Abbé Gascoigne’s 
account of the Reformation.” - (The Abbé is mentioned 
again telow.) True, I do not know all upon whom 
Dr. Coulton may have made violent onslaughts, 
but can it be that his controversy with Abbot (better 
known as Cardinal) Gasquet is alluded to? Dr. 
Coulton enjoyed no better than. most men acknow- 
ledging his own, or his sources’, inaccuracies: but I 
recall that the late Fr. Thurston once wrote that 
probably in any ten consecutive pages on Dr. H. C 
Lea’s book on Auricular Confession “‘ 10 palpable 
blunders may be unearthed,” and that Dr. Coulton 
replied: “I defy you to find even a single patent 
blunder ” in any ten pages which then, at his request, 
Prof. G. E. Moore chose from that book. Fr. Thurston 
more than made good his “challenge” (see The 
Month ; Jan. and Feb., 1937 and again in Oct. of that 
year). Dr. Coulton disputed none of the 15 blunders 
found in 114 pages, and frankly said: “‘ I am free 
to confess that Fr. Thurston has damaged Lea’s 
accuracy in those 10 pages more than I expected” 
(Sectarian History, p. 83; 1937). It was, then, a 
pity to have pronounced, before examination, that the 
challenge was “libellous and false to a ludicrous and 
almost inconceivable degree.”” But he may have 
written this while still “ infuriated ” by the inaccuraciés, 
of the Abbé. C. C. MARTINDALE 
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The White Doe of Rylsione and what was written 
before it, the two voices are still found talking 
side by side, not only on next-door pages, or on 
the same but even in the same poem: and 
Without any risk of confusion with 
re pace af il Minsitie the 
group of poems prob- 
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his examples of Wordsworth’s most 
eharacteristically personal writing; and-he then 


asked the very significant question: “Who but a 


poet tells a tale in such age to the little ones 
by the fireside? ” 
The question we would now rather ask is: 


“Who but Wordsworth would conceive and write 

this poem as a tale for the little ones at all?” 

For it is clearly a poem about his one great recur- 

rent theme—the moment of visionary insight 

which, while it lasts, seems to contain the know- 

ledge of all values, the meaning of life: the 
ich always ends: 


his soul had shone so bright— 


This poem was, in fact, written in the years be- 
tween the first part and the last part of the Ode 
on the Intimations of Immortality, and is an 
exercise in expressing, through different imagery, 
one of the main ideas of the Ode. Wordsworth’s 


greatest literary problem was to find the symbols 
appropriate to his own unique vision. He is con- 
tinually imputing something of it to children and 
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people: but in narrative and realistic set- 
circumstances can rarely live up to and 
imputations. There is a constant war 
between studied simplicity in externals 
imnocent greatness which is sup- 
belong to the persons. The persons are 
v are most detached from 
details like cottages and armchairs. Not 

j of the solitary reaper is described. 
stanza in The Blind 
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small flat language, might in 
other poet be dismissed as the careless and 
impatient winding-up of a story which anyway 
had elements of comicality and bathos. But with 
Wordsworth they must be taken seriously, and one 
wonders at the utter failure to emphasise them by 
imagery or extension. For the matter is not a 
warning to Grasmere children not to have visions, 
but the possibility of an ultimate reconciliation 
with life, when visions have faded: towards that 
Wordsworth himself was trying to find his way. 

His poetic character has been admirably des- 
cribed as the “egotistical sublime.” The egotism 
had a number of very important effects. He was 
quite abnormally cut off from the ordinary busi- 
ness of living, except in the close circle of his own 
family and friends. His relationship with 
Dorothy, fruitful as it was, had round it the atmo- 
sphere of the “little secret.” What in a close 
circle is full of profound significance and beauty 
may seem utterly trivial, meaningless and absurd 
when published to the world. Wordsworth could 
not always translate, Jeffrey, as might be expected, 
charged him with lack of decorum; and_his 
offences were worst when the little language of 
the home was given out ungarnished and unde- 
veloped. When Coleridge was sympathetic big 
words like “ interfused,” or remote exciting objects 
like the tropical turtle-shell were liable to be 
worked in after a letter or some talk. Surround- 
ings and habit fostered Wordsworth’s egotism; 
and he himself cherished it; for, as he knew, he 
was creating the taste which would appreciate 
him: and who was then to know? 

In that poem the egotism rises to its full creative 
greatness.. The self on which the poem pivots is 
now not a poet on a walking-tour or a family- 
man who has just put down Wilkinson’s manu- 
script: he has forgotten all about the homely 
accidents of Highland life, and the little language; 
there is no sought-after description, no touching 
speculation about the girl’s age or family, no 
Coleridgean philosophising. The circumstantial 
self has gone, with all his trivialities: the self is 
a seer. The girl, in a sense is nowhere: every- 
thing is imputed to her and half of it is negative 
or doubtful. In the rich succession of images one 
Wordsworthian theme after another slips in un- 

i unextended, unexplained, but each 
clear and pure and perfectly proportioned. After 
reading this poem one need ask no questions at 
all, need puzzle over nothing ; but it seems as if, 
to reach this point, readers had to have The 
Blind Highland Boy to bite on. 

There are indeed six variants to The Solitary 
Reaper ; but not one of them disturbs the struc- 
ture or completeness of the poem. The notes at 
the end of this volume give, of course, Dorothy’s 
description of the reapers they had seen in 1803, 
the relevant quotation from Wilkinson’s Tour, and 
a cross-reference to Wordsworth’s poem To the 
Spade of a Friend. The two voices sound even 
through the Commentary. 
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SIC SEMPER TYRANNIS | 


The Last of Hitler. By H. R. TRevor- 
Roper. acmillan. 10s. 6d. 

Revelations about the Nazi leaders have often 
in the past been the preserve of half-baked or 
well-meaning journalists, persecuted refugees 
and retired diplomats, none of whom had many 
pretensions to eccuracy. The Intelligence au- 
thorities are to be congratulated on their decision 
not to bury the results of a patient investigation 
in their files but to permit a trained historian, 
who served in Intelligence to publish (reaping, I 
hope, a handsome profit) his own exciting work of 
detection. Woven from interrogations, diaries, 
documents and confessions, Mr. Trevor-Roper’s 
book gives an account of the bewildering actions 
of the Nazi chiefs between the Plot of the 20th of 
July and the collapse of the Third Reich. Since 
the author became during the war an expert on the 
Nazi Party machine he is able to write with experi- 
ence and assurance, and his historical analysis 
of events and cross-checking of evidence is a 
triumph of scientific investigation. 

In addition to these professional qualifications 
he can write narrative and displays a cold and 
detached insight into human nature. The neg- 
lected art of narrative is difficult, for it implies the 
ability to dominate one’s material and yet never 
to sacrifice accuracy to drama ; the story grips and 
the style is alive—though, understandably enough, 
the author’s powers of metaphor show signs of 
exhaustion in describing the oriental monsters of 
the Nazi hierarchy. It is also important to 
analyse the characters of the Nazi leaders if we 
are to understand why they acted as they did 
during their last months of power; why Speer 
plotted to gas Hitler in his bunker, why he 
countermanded orders to scorch German earth 
and yet calmly flew to Berlin to confess all to 
Hitler a week before the end; why Goebbels, 
the disciple of Bergson and Sorel, the intellectual 
who believed little of the Nazi verbiage yet who 
was convinced that Germany must dominate or 
perish, chose to die with Hitler; why Himmler, 
on the other hand, who believed in the whole 
bag of tricks, in racial theory and Nordic runes 
in quacks and astrologers, saw no need to com- 
mit suicide until capture. The dissection of 
Himmler’s character dispels for ever the vision 
of the cunning, diabolical power behind the 
puppet’s throne. Himmler emerges as a naive 
usher; an efficient executive yet unable to act 
without orders ; not a man of lightning decisions, 
but hamstrung by doubts for months before he 
could bring himself to negotiate with Count 
Bernadotte ; not Hitler’s alter ego, but a man 
easily ousted from the position of decisive 
influence by Bcrmann and dropped by even his 
own nominees at Court. Moreover, he could 
never understand why the Allies regarded him 
as a sadistic fiend. Just as Keynes discovered in 
President Wilson a theological frame of mind, so 
Mr. Trevor-Roper interprets Himmler’s bestial 
edicts as the sancta simplicitas of the over-logical 
religious brain, to be found in Inquisitors and 
persecuting Jesuits prepared to see all humanity 
writhe in torment so long as the principle of 
salvation is maintained. Nor is the portrait of 
Hitler less sagacious, though I am puzzled by:a 
reference to a decision of Hitler’s, stated to have 
been taken in October, 1941, to demobilise forty 
divisions and increase the production of consumer 
goods at the expense of armaments in order to 
advertise his confidence in the speedy success of 
the Russian campaign. After the losses suffered 
before Bialystock and Kiev this seems almost 
incredible. It is a fact that in October, 1940, 
after the invasion of Britain had been called off 
and before the Russian plan had matured, Hitler 
ordered plans to be made of an identical nature. 
Is it possible that there is a confusion of evidence 
or was this a regular yearly gambit ? 

But the book does more than describe the 
events leading up to Hitler’s marriage and 
suicide. It traces the decline of the Nazi Govern- 
ment into a Court circle from which truth, 
objective study and ability came to be excluded ; 


his 
rule of a Sultan who could explain reverses only 
and replaced able generals 
oe Teonthees cna Aa tor 
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the reaction of the Soviets to an attempt by the 
Western Allies to negotiate with any of the groups 
of the July Plot? The worst that can be said is 
that it had an evil psychological effect, not on the 
Germans, but on the Allies in their post-war 
plans.) He finds the answer in the disjllusion- 
ment of the Germans with politics. y are 
indifferent, not because they are hereditarily 
incapable, but because they have seen the strong 
triumph and the liberals and democrats fail. 
Yet, surely, the causes lie ever deeper. They are 
to be found in the class structure of Germany, in 
the lack of a politically powerful middle class 
educated in local government. And the class 
structure in turn depends on the economic 
development of the country which leads one to 
the accident which gave Prussia the Ruhr, to 
the economic consequences of the Thirty Years’ 
War-and back. through the long and painful 
history of Germany, to the study of which this 
book is an enlightening contribution. 
NoeL ANNAN 


THE IRISH STAGE 


‘The Irish Theatre. By PETER KAVANAGH. The 
Kerryman. 21s. 

Dr. Kavanagh’s study of the Irish Theatre 
before Yeats, printed on appropriately ponderous 
paper which makes it a real pleasure to lay down, 
is one of those scholarly works whose principal 
delight is the number and irrelevance of the 
contrapuntal meditations they arouse in their 
readers. It covers exhaustively a_ subject as 
interesting as the architectural history of Slough, 
I regret to say with no omission of which I was 
aware, unless it be Barry, the author of Ram 
Alley, whose surname suggests that he was a 
native of Mr. Knox’s country. Even the com- 
positor seems to have allowed his fancy to wander, 
and we occasionally come on a sentence such as 
** Sir Harry Wildair, the main character, was 
acted by. Wilks, whose talents suited this part 
extremely well, and, as a result of his brilliant 
acting of Sir Harry, it is not published a number 
of letters in a miscellany entitled Familiar and 
by it.” 

The subject is the trouble. If one must 
consider nationality in literature—a sufficiently 





it, and it is not until Dr. 
Goldsmith’s Enguiry that he finds a general idea 
which excites him. ‘‘ Our actors,” wrote Gold- 
smith, ‘‘ assume. all that state off the stage which 
they do on it ; and to use an expression borrowed 
from The Green Room, every one is up in his part. 
I am sorry to say it, they seem to forget their real 
characters; more provoking still, the public 
seem to forget them too.” ‘This sort of thing, 
of covrse, was common form even in Shake- 
speare’s day, but I think Dr. Kavanagh is right 
when he supposes that Goldsmith was expressing 
a strict critical judgment, and that the dictatorship 
of actors like Garrick has already made the 
literary theatre a thing of the past. For the 
future, only powerful, insolent natures like Shaw 
and Wilde, who could outact the actors, would 
win themselves a hearing in the theatre. The 
sensitive and lyrical ones like Yeats and Synge 
could have succeeded only in a provincial theatre 
like the Abbey, where Yeats could solemnly 
discuss whether or not actors should be confined 
in barrels and Lady Gregory could rehearse 
them with books on their heads. 
FRANK O’CONNOR_ 


AN INTELLECTUAL WOBBLE 


But to What Purpose. By E. L. Grant Watson. 
Cresset Press. 12s. 6d. 


This book makes sad but lively reading. Hag- 
ridden by the idea of a mechanical and chance- 
blown universe Mr. Grant Watson’s life is a 
record of a search, both conscious and unconscious, 
for a_more consoling system of belief, for some 


assurance that even the shells lying on Austra-' ~ 


lasian shores lie there to some purpose. Meaning 
and significance at all costs, he seems to say; 
and when, after a mood of transcendental calm 
he is unexpectedly chased by a rogue camel 
only to escape and laugh, not out of hysteria 
but out of gladness, he feels that the night has 
spoken to him—though to what purpose he is 
not sure. His cast of mind is very like that of 
Jacobsen, the Danish novelist, author of that most 
adolescent of great books, Niels Lhyne. They 
were both natural historians, both loved and 
hated the Darwinian ideas, both wrote novels, 
both felt themselves crippled by the ideals and 
illusions of the society in which they lived: 
God the Father, honesty is the best policy, good 
and evil have their rewards and punishments. 
It is natural for such men to believe that Nietzsche 
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: ‘ 2%9 
in the days, when the Chinese Communist 
Party tiny Aine 4 Marxian Leninism constituted 
the philosophy and the i ide of that party. 
But, as the years on, the C.C.P. found it in- 
creasingly hard to persuade the individualistic 
Chinese t to exchange his ambition to be 
master of his own little patch of land for faith in 
the new-fangled collectivism. Repeated com- 
Gaeienisn Gee no mere Contmunietic than we 

are no more unistic than we 

ea a 
This assessment is confirmed by Mr. Payne; 
and in neither of these two books have I dis- 
covered any evidence to suggest that the Chinese 
Communist Administration contains any of those 
features which, in the Soviet counterpart, are so 
i to all who believe in democracy. 
There is, however, one important point which 
seems to have escaped both these observers. The 
area at present controlled by the Communists is 
i small. The Communist movement 
has developed chiefly in this particular area, and 
there is, at any rate at present, no opposition to 


the regime. In the event of a Communist vic- 


tory, however, it is by no means certain that 
the party would not immediately introduce those 
very measures—common enough in the Kuomin- 
tang-controlled areas—the absence of which have 
surprised all recent visitors to Yenan. It seems 
the only hope for China lies in some sort of 
compromise between the Communists and the 
Kuomintang, which might eventually result in a 
liberal democracy. But whether, in the present 
disordered state of the country, such a thing is 
possible is anybody’s guess. 

Mr. Payne’s book, which is much the better of 


of interest. Unlike Mr. Forman, Robert Payne 
does not concern himself with statistics and the 
like : 

I am interested in people and their be- 
haviour and the stories they told, wiiether they 
were telling the truth or lying, how well they fed, 
what enjoyment they took in life and what hopes 
they had in the future.. And to me they seemed 
good people, conscious of their responsibilities, 
who did not tell lies and fed reasonably well be- 
cause the food was reasonably well distributed, who 

amazing hope in the future and took 
their enjoyment from it. They asked help from 
no one. They were prepared to stand on theif 
own feet, and they were proud of it. In a very 
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definite sense they seemed the forerunners. of the 
future 


Journey to. Red China seéms to me the best 
book Mr. Payne has so far written. It is very 
short, and free from the which has 
marred some of his earlier work. On page 116 
there is a curious error which should be corrected 
in future editions. The Japanese word tatami is 
translated in a footnote as “Raised Japanese 
flowers.” Tatami is, of course, the thick matting 
used to cover the floors of Japanese houses. 

Joun Morris 


MYSTICS 


Poets and Pundits. By HuGu I’ANsSoN Fausser. 
Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d. 

This book, marvellous’ to relate, is by the 
author of -A Modern Prelude and The Proving 
of Psyche. It deals de omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
aliis, There are essays or addresses on Whitman, 
Gerard Hopkins, Donne, Edmund Blunden, 
Kierkegaard, Rabindranath Tagore, Tom Paine, 
and heaven knows whom besides. It is not till 
towards the end that one begins to perceive the 
mysticism which binds the whole into a kind 
of loose unity. 

For myself, though I found enjoyment in 
many of the articles, the most interesting, at 
least on the first reading, was that entitled “‘ The 
Augustan Citadel,” in which Mr. Fausset makes 
an attempt to revitalise the eighteenth century. 
He has even a soft spot in his heart for Pomfret’s 
** Choice ’—though this, I think, as being 
nothing but Cowley’s ‘‘ Wish” pilfered and 
worsened, can hardly be regarded as truly repre- 
senting its century. It is true that, as Johnson 
says, no poem was better known at that time ; 
but this simply means that it suited ordinary 
people in their more comfortable hours, when they 
could lounge without thinking. Pomfret is 
no more ‘‘ representative ” of his era than Mrs. 
Hemans or Tupper of early Victorianism. 

From this point Mr. Fausset passes on to 
discuss Pope ; but he has not altered my opinion 
that he was like Dryden in Milton’s view, a 
good rhymester but a bad poet. In particular 
his ‘‘ Essay on Man” which seems to exert a 
fascination over Mr. Fausset, is at best a clever 
collection of platitudes, and if one wants to see 
the difference between rhyming and poetry, one 
has only to read ‘‘ Adonais ” or “‘ Epipsychidion ” 
after it. But everyone should read what Mr. 
Fausset has to say about Tom Paine—at first 
sight an even prosier performer than Pope him- 





For such times Mr. Fausset is a real guide ; and, 
though few will be able to keep up with him-for 


and even whole pages in which I have failed to 
discover the sense, would be impossible. 
are phrases like ‘‘ torpid one-ness,” which sound 
very grand, but which few readers can interpret ; 


we when we read that Rilke ‘‘ accepted the realm 
of nature’ and that he “‘tried to transform it 
until the fact flowered in the symbol,” or that 
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Inevitably, this found its way into ‘‘ This 
England” ; and aptly, it heads Chapter 2 (Legal 
Rights and Obligations) of Mr. Rubinstein’s 
admirable ‘‘ double Pelican.” The chapter head- 
notes, indeed, are a joy in themselves, and they 
nearly all epitomise some hoary principle, mis- 
conception, or puzzlement about the law that will 
be familiar to lawyers and laymen alike. 

It is a book for laymen, certainly, but the author 
is too apologetic and cautious about it. ‘‘ You 
must not for one moment think that Every Man 
his own Legal Adviser would be a suitable alter- 
native title for this book,” he says; ‘‘I would 
rather that the alternative title should be, Why is 
This the Law? ” He is perhaps wise to insist 
that it is only a ‘‘ sketchy outline” of the law, 
but it will enable many a man to understand why 
the law has done or failed to do something to him 
in a particular instance. And Every Man’s Own 
Lawyer is the confident title of a long-established 
and more ambitious book which is to be seen 
on the shelves of many a practising lawyer (to 
say nothing of the lawyers who prudently keep it 
in a drawer). 

Mr. Rubinstein is mainly concerned with the 
civil as distinct from the criminal law, because 
he hopes that John Citizen is more likely to feel 
the impact of the former (sale of goods, insurance, 
cheques, trespass, libel, bankruptcy, divor.e, 
wills, and so on) than of the latter. This pro- 
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Professor ERNEST WEEKLEY 


Professor Weekley’s two works 
‘* Words Ancient and Modern” 
and “‘ More Words Ancient and 
Modern” have been combined, 
revised, and extended in this 
volume to include his latest dis- 
coveries in word lore. 7s. 6d. net 








=John Murray. 


“In this book one of the master 
minds draws together some 
of the absolute insights we 
now seem to have obtained 
into the total world of phys- 
ical reality.”” 


NELSON 
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Waller by Hugues Pannassié, 


Ready 27th of March. 


Scotsman. 
6s. net, 
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The Seu G. G. COULTON || # rn ¢|\4 MASTERS OF # 
By Compa BE DF YDER, Apprenticeship by Keith Douglas z ath 
wey AN. ss % > « 
Preface by Admiral of the Fleet A Survey . of Medieval Latin % Keith Douglas was one of the finest poets % Pp I CAS S O tf 
Sir Charles Forbes, G.C.B. with Examples ‘ x oo ie in = Pag > killed. : 1939 1946 te 
- An important work, designed t Ft eee te a eee 4 ott 
po. § = ei — loi is = =! oom pinged of = tankeficer inthe Western Desert, and in $ Introduction by John Russell a 
described in stirring detail by the +e sa alg! ne + ea daddies "es + tte 
Commander of the. naval forces beginnings ehtntidenn Eorepe. 4 rs MATISSE ah 
that were engaged in it. : a . . 
Illustrations and Diagrams. 6s. net ——— zt THE PL YEARBOOK 4 ne hits . cat pt 
: ntroduction enys Sutton 
AaTTREER % OF JAZZ, 1946 : ; pf 
* = 
Words Ancient - % edited by Albert McCarthy ¥ CRE Og 
and Modern Space and Spirit : ; Introduction by 
, Theories of the Universe and the » This jazz anthology gives a comprehensive "@ Benedict Nicolson tb 
By Arguments for the Existence of God , view of the jazz situation in Europeas well ’ rd 
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as in this country and America; it has 
photographs, reviews, record lists and 
articles by the foremost authorities on jazz 
all over the world, including one on Fats 


EDITIONS POETRY LONDON 


OE | heb 


Each of these volumes contains 

16 mounted coloured plates, and 

a very high standard of colour 

printing has been reached. Fur- 

ther volumes in preparation in- 

clude Renoir, Van Gogh, and 
Chagall. 


8/6 


25/- each 
LINDSAY DRUMMOND 
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‘Fhe New Statesman and Nation, March 29, 1947 
vokes one’s only serious criticism ; in face of the 
multiplicity of technical offences 


by some motorists of the laws that govern them at 
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should be exposed. C. H. Ropu 


YESTERDAY’S CRUSADER 
Dormer’s Diaries. Jonathan Cape. 8s. 6d. 
cater of Lady Marchmoain’s 
"s 
in Brideshead Revisited, which all 
same “ high-spirited, serious, chival- 
air” as if in the 1914-18 war 
8 were “garlanded victims, 
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His beok is a useful record of a class to which in 
wars we owe much. 

One’s final image is however of the Crusader, 
living in his own heart a thirteenth-century 
crusade within a twentieth-century war, his 
dangers and missions giving an impression of 

Might-errantry, and the. motive that led him 
to his battalion for the battles of 1944 being 
a simple, feudal affection for his men. It is a 
Crusader’s cry with which he opens his journal : 
“ All, all is being swept into ruin and dissolution 
as never before; the very pillers of the West 
ate falling.” . And he ends with a family motto 
and the words: “for a long time have I felt 
on this earth.” One may sympathise 
but ‘cannot help. He was perhaps fortunate te 
die, at least while his heart was still comparatively 
illusioned. JoHN WALLER 


Bolivar and the Independence of Spanish 
America. By J. B. TREND. English Universities 
Press. 4s. 6d. 


Simon Bolivar, the Liberator, was a mun of the 
same calibre as Cromwell or Lenin. A great revolu- 
tionary leader, brought up in distant Venezuela, he 
mastered the philosophy of Europe and applied it, 
with striking vision and originality, to his struggle 
to liberate the former Spanish colonies, and to found 
the modern republics of Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Chile and Venezuela. As a political thinker, he 
drew on Montesquieu, Rousseau—his tutor sought to 
educate him according to the precepts of Emile— 
Locke and Voltaire : as a soldier, he modelled himself 
on Napoleon. He knew his Plato, Homer and Plutarch. 
When, at the height of his career, he had to provide 
a philesophy for his revolutionary campaigns and con- 
stitutions for the new republics, he showed a profound 
grasp of both classical and contemporary political 
experience. This man, who never admitted he 
was beaten, carried his tiny armies from one side of 
South America to the other, through the swamps of 
the Orinoco and across the Andes, until the Spaniards 
were forced to give up the attempt to reconquer their 
colonies. 

‘Professor Trend, who has written this ddmirable 
biography in the Teach Yourself History series, has 
a masterly command of the literature about Bolivar 
and his background, too little of which is available 
in English. He brings out vividly the extraordinary 
personal qualities of the Liberator, his single-minded 
devotion to his cause, and his amazing military and 
political capacities. Professor Trend is kinder ‘to 
Bolivar than some of his biographers; yet the ex- 
planation of Bolivar’s lapse into personal dictatorship 
in the last years of his life, which has provoked bitter 














he will get no costs and will wonder and the i egal aol, gre 
tates for a police force and taxes for a orof a very selfish life in itself appeals more to 
Public Prosecutions. Many are infact hatred of the enemy than love of one’s ¥ 
fobbed off like this, and Mr. Rubinstein, who ee See = 2 teed cemate af theie 
had a chance to them wise, has merely lent likeable young men who never really knew what 
his authority to goes on. the war was about, or what were fighting 
. But whatis this ? Grumbling, carpingaboutthe for and against. So far as he was concerned it 
best “popular” account of everyday law that seems to have appeared a nationalist war, inspired 
has ever appeared at the price? Where else on both sides by love of country and in which 
would John Citizen learn that, when he travels “both sides, though enemies, had fought as 
‘ith a workman’s ticket, the railway company brave men and deserved the equal honours of 
can refuse him any compensation if he is hurt war.” 
in_a train-smash? Or that the railway porter His book in comsequence reads like a boys’ 
who takes charge of your is your personal adventure story, He was a cool intrepid leader 
agent, the company disowning any liability for on his special missions, which he describes 
damage or loss until your property is in the luggage modestly and in prose which is clear and com- 
van? Mr. Rubinstein is vigorous about railways, petent. He enjoyed life but had an almost fatalistic 
who exact a cloakroom charge but accept no disregard for death. He thought of his men before 
ete with there wie Maecein all LebAny ioe himself and was- pious, honest, and 
deposit with them, who disclaim all for He was awarded the D.S.O. and represented with 
unpunctuality due even to wilful delay, and who distinction that small, valuable courageous, 
abuse the law of contract by making you pay full active, intelligent but not too thoughtful men, 
fare when you forget your season-ticket. This who in all armies have made up “the best type 
sort of gives his book a liveliness which, of officer,” or Lawrence Durrell’s : 
while it enrage an occasional pundit, will Michael the of the small bone 
delight and instruct John Citizens in their thous- and pure as water in a spoon, 
ands. They'll be the better for it ; a little learn- lend our England such a one. 
THE HEINEMANN 
ILLUSION AN INTRODUCTION TO [=] 
_OF SOCIAL BIOLOGY me 
NATIONAL a crag 
i Hustrated 15s. 


»-cover to cover. It is a right- 
' eous piece of work; and I can 
appreciate it better than most 
for all the wars since the Crimean 
have occurred in my lifetime.” 


C. E. M. JOAD, in The New 
* Statesman & Nation : “‘ A careful 
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THE GLANDS OF DESTINY 
A Study of the Personality 


by IVO GEIKIE-COBB) 
With 23 plates 
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3rd Edition 15s, 


ATOMIC ENERGY ? 


K. Mendelssohn, M.A., Ph.D. 


The latest addition to the 
Introductions to Science series 





BOOKS | "= 
Recent Literature and 


Text-books in Medicine, 
Science, Technology 





CHARACTER Introductions oo DErs. 
de cen a itomcneeeag to Science scined from USA mad to 
ained from U.S.A. and the 
Hamilton Fyfe nem Altered li Continent (except Germany, 
q ot this book BERNARD SH AW oui teen te WHAT IS oumania and Albania) 


140 GOWER STREET. 
London, W.C.1 


LENDING LIBRARY 
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: examination of the current myth 
that there exist such beings as 
the typical German and the 

» typical Englishman ....a very 

admirable piece of work.” 
Revised and abridged edition 

2s. Gd. net 
Thinkev’s Library 








_—_—¢. A. WATTS—— 








PSYCHOLOGY OF WOMEN 
Vol. II—MOTHERHOOD 
by HELENE DEUTSCH 
25s. 


MEDICAL BOOKS LTD 
(100 GREAT RUSSELL 8T., W.C.1 


Research Books 








contains the first popular ex- 
planation of the nuclear struc- 
ture of the atom, making clear 
to the general reader the 
difference between ordinary 
chemical reaction and nuclear 
changes such as occur in the 
atom bomb. 
Ready April 











6s. net 
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Medical, Scientific and 
Technical Books. 


Annual Subscription from 


Prospectus free on application 





H. K. LEWIS & Co. Ltd. 
London: 136, GOWER ST., W.C1 
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criticism from writers who profess to admire his 
earlier career, is both sympathetic and 


in conference at Panama, was a hundred years 
of his time in this, as in other things. i 
readable and balanced book should be a useful 
duction to Bolivar for many in England wi 
little of this resolute and imaginative leader. 
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Week-end Competitions 


‘ No. 892 


Set by Roger Marvell 

The usual prizes are cffered for 12 lines of rhymed 
advice to 2 young writer on how not to be “ seriously 
worried” by the desire of his wife or mistress for 
nylon stockings (see letter on p. 214). Entries by 
April 8. 





RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 889 


Set by Jack Scollop 
Once he swallowed for a wager 
Bottles six of German lager.—{ Anon.) 

The usual prizes are offered for a ballad of sixteen 
lines in eye rhymes which are not ear rhymes. 
We regret a printers’ error in Competition No. 891 

set last ‘week. The words “lyric couplets” should, 
of course, be “ heroic couplets.” 





Report by Jack Scollop 

A huge and dazing entry. 1 can print only a 
fraction of this mass of ingenuity. I ought to have 
issued a general warning against the rough, chough, 
plough, bough, cough motif; and also against the 
received assonances of respectable verse. Good 
entries came from L. G. Udall, M. R. Wood, Roland 
Bibby, V. F., Leslie Johnson, Martin Robertson, 
Snomis, John Thornton, E. V., Marshall Jones, 
Reginald Reynolds, Chauve Souris, N. Wishart, 
R. S. Jaffray, Argus and many others. I award two 
guineas to Nancy Gunter, and 17/- each to E. W. 
Fordham, Allan M. Laing, Pamela Ridley, Ray 
Dawson and R. J. P. Hewison 





Earth her flow’rs and Air her swallows.” 
Nancy GUNTER 


A MODERN BALLAD OF ANCIENT DAYS 
Erasmus trod the Dover Road, 
His step it was light, and his back it was broad : 
Like the sunlight’s gleam was his conquering smile, 
(How true and how just is that sunny simile) ; 
And lo, as he tramped through the driving snow 
There met him a maid with a fair white brow : 
Her locks were a golden aureole ; 
(Tis true, and no poet’s hyperbole.) 
Mer clear eyes gleamed like a blue turquoise 
When he gave her a charm—’twas a gold tortoise. 
Quoth he, “ Shall a priest not make us one, 
“ And our days be passed in an Agapemone ?” 
Ah! what was their fault, or what their vice ? 
Say, why were they seized by the Port Police ? 
A Papist he ; his offence was dire—_ 
A writ lay against him of Praemunire. 
E. W. ForDHAM 
THE POTATO HUNT 
I tell of wives, not rich like Dives, 
Who hunt the humble “ tater ” ; 
And stand in rows like patient cows 
Between the wind and water. 
Though brutes may smile at this simile, 
My theme’s not one for laughter : 
Such is their mood, that boils the blood 
Of every good man’s daughter. 
From store to store, not con amore, 
They tramp with mounting anger ; 
For tubers are rare, 
Nor sold to any stranger. 
From frustrate hope, they risk syncope : 
Their cheeks like ripe tomatoes : 
They shed no tear, but how they swear, 
Sent home without potatoes ! 


The New Statesman and Nation, March 29, 1947 
When the siorm-laden clouds are blown 
On winter’s night, from off the down, 
Or in a gentle summer’s lull 
Some midnight when the moon is full, 
Men'‘say there works at Martin’s Mead 
A ghostly ploughteam long since dead. 
No sound disturbs the night air, though 
The horses strain before the plough, 
And all behind, with visage foul, 
The ploughman walks, a damnéd soul. 
He, long ago in envious mood 
Was guilty of his brother’s blood, 
And struck him down with iron fork 
In this same field, when both did work. 
Where, with dark crime his soul he los:, 
The murderer toils, an earthbound ghost. 

PAMELA RIDLEY 


Herr Crow bemoans Lord Waterlogged’s Urap- 
preciative attitude towards French composers. 

Lord Waterlogged has little praise— 
Alas !—for la musique francaise. 
As “ flippin’ awful ” he describes 
The charming ballets of Delites 
And definitely can’t applaud 
Poulenc or Darius Milhaud 
And even says ke isn’t fussy 
About the works of Claude Debussy. 
“ Then there’s that other flippin’ ’Ertcrt, 
Known to ’is pals as Jacky Ibert,” 
And “ Turn it up, that blinkin’ shindy !” 
(The symphonies of Vincent D’Indy), 

_ And “ Far too la-de-da, you bet ” 
(The operas of Jules Masserret). 
In short, ke hasn’t one bon mot 
To say about the “ flippin’ ” lot. 

Ray Dawso:: 


Upon the beetling cliffs of Dover 
Behold, distraught, a poet lover 
‘Watch from that ineffectual height : 
A bark in peril with her freight—- 
Her precious freight, both men and women, 
One soul in chief—forfend the omen ! 
Though through those seas wind-wrought and ro-:; 
What mortal craft could safely plough ? 
She swims, she sinks, she swims : but yonder 
Skyward the billows pile—small wonder 
Our watcher trembles as with ague, 
As one by fear fordone and plague. 
Vain fearful watch ! The black tornado 
Whelms bark and freight without more ado. 
Bereft he turns to houses, buses, . 
Lampposts, safe landward things. Weep, Muses, 





ALLAN M. LaING 


R. J. P. Hewison 
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Just Published 
THE TAILORS’ CAKE 
NOEL » DEVAULX 


F.om the French. 
escape the vitality of the occasions 
or the distinction with which the 
stories are written.”’ 











“One cannot by 


Three important books : 
MY IMPRESSION OF INDIA 


Reginald Sorensen, M.P. 
now available, 10/6 





+ 
Tantiv y 
FINE EDITIONS READY 
1. A WRITER’S NOTEBOOK 


(Anon.), 9s. 6d. New édition of 
the famous commentary by a dis- 





Byron NELSON 


A detailed analysis of the 


swing that won Byron 
Nelson the American Open 
1939. 


* Deals with every aspect 


Championship of 


of grip, stance, swing and 
stroke play .... for every 


type of golfer.”—Evening 


‘News. Illustrated with 85 
action photographs. 
12s. 6d. 
MACDONALD 
































Manchester Evening News. 7/6net 
HEINE 


FRANCOIS FEJTO 


A valuable new biography. 
illustrated. 18/- net 


THE NINE MEN 
OF SOHO 


J. MACLAREN-ROSS 


“Better, or more dire, pictures 
of the Bohemian extremity .. . 
are not | should imagine, to be 
found.’ The Tatler. 7/6 net 


March 31 
CROWN OF SHADOWS 
RODOLFO USIGLI 


A fascinating re-interpretation in 
the form of a play, of the tragic 
reign of Maximilian as Emperor _of 
Mexico. 7/6 net 


WINGATE 
















HOUSING and the FAMILY 


an indispensable contribution to 
the Housing Problem by 


M. J. ELSAS 
(the author makes use of unique 
material based on a survev by 
the Population Investigation Com- 
. mittee). Early April, 8/6 
THE DISCOVERY OF INDIA 
Nehru 


limited reprint ready April 7 


Write for List to 


MERIDIAN BOOK 


8, Garrick St., W.C.2 














tinguished man of letters. 

Agate :—* Excellent.”’) 
2. COLLECTED POETICAL 
WORKS OF DONALD 
COWIE, Vol. 1, 256 pp., 20th. 
thousand, 10s, 6d. The new genius 
of English poetry, sale of whose 
work 1s the current phenomenon of 
this office. 
3. INDISCRETIONS OF AN 
INFANT, soth. thousand, 9s., and 
TUBERS & TARADIDDLE, 
6th. luxury edition, 8s., Cowie’s 
remarkable satirical extravaganzas. 
(“* Something new in story-telling, 
devastating.” — Daily Mail. 
Masterpiece ot Wit.”-Telegraph.) 
4. CHASE ME A _ KIWI, 
Aldwyn Abber'ey, enlarged edition, 
12s. 6d:, of book selling 1100's 
weekly to would-be emigrants wani- 
ing facts about New Zealand. 

From TANTIVY PRESS 

Malvern. 
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Summer only English to 
teach English School Cert. 
above posts (no forms issued) age, 
qualifics., details of training, exp., etc., to- 
a Fo 
Offi., Council Hse., Corporation St. Derby 

"Ss U ity of Belfast. 
Qitvised foe's Lectaseabigy in Pench. Setey 
SS See 
= = pension under F.S.S.U.. Suc- 
€ candidate will begin on. October 1. 
I 

Chnined foe Rickard HE fiasee Seon 
WORKERS’ Educ. Assocn., N. Western 
Se ae a of Orga- 
niser and Asst. Qualities. must 
include knowledge and of W.E.A. work. 
ee aoe er eee 
423 Oxford Rd. Manchester, 13. ' 

. College of Swansea. of Col- 
~ ha mpy oy 9 CR 
keeper-caterer at Halt of Residence for 
Women Students; person appointed specially 
respons. under Warden for catering, organisa- 
tiom of kitchen, service of meals. Domestic 
science pref. Sal. £200 p.a. with board 
and res. in Hall. Further partics. from, 
and applics. by § to Registrar, Univ. 
PRACTICAL Working: Manageress read. end 
of April for School Canteem z4p 
pupils and staff mid-day meals. Exp. of plan- 
= eo — tee ee 
Soa iodine ‘Slay seers Sit 
and exp. Write s+ Ah ed 
King Alfred Golders Green. 
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Accom modation— Vacant and Wanted 
CHARMING Bijou Gent House, h. and 


-> garden; rooms, inch breakfast and din- 
ner, from 3 gns. Few mins. Marble Asch, nr. 
tube, buses. 80 Maida Vale, W.9o. MAI 1930. 

'URNISHED room, breakfast, baths, heat- 
in professional man’s flat, W.C., 4 ens. 


Goctatist worker (female) offers accom- 
modation in six-roomed “heated fla 


for single woman. Box $597. 
let, furn. room w. board im Cotswolds. 
High altit., country house, £4 pow. Garage, 
all mod. con. 23 es Oxford. Suit anyone 
oe and privacy. Box 575m 
S bung. Porthcawl, suitable ome lady, 
2 furn. rms., all convs., moderate. Box 5754, 
(COMFORT ABLE home offered to car- 
owner, Somerset. Mutual terms. Box 5653. 
Flt with garden (Hampstead), exchange 
quiet flat central London; 3 rooms, Ritch, 


bath. Box . 
TTRA s-room house for sale, 
Hampstead Gdn. Sub., im part exch. for 
> centrally situated. Box 4633. 


~ 
e 
oF 
9 
x 
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pher, requires somewhere to 
London while waiting 
for fiat. Consider any reasonable arrangement. 


Sg STER & wife req. unf. acc, 
. Lon., nr. Piccadilly Line: Box 8. 
DANISH Univ. Lecturer (Univ. , 
London) wants urgently to rent (or buy) 
unfurn. or partly furn. house in. London /Heme 
Counties fr. May/June, 5 rms. min. Write 
Mr. Elias orff, Vincent Hse. W.2. 
R (Hospital appointment) requires 
before April 1, furn. or unfurn. house/ flat 
(min. 2 bedrms.). Reasonable rental, responsible 
tenants. Box 5 
MUSICAL ex-soldier, wife and Bechstein 
{all upright) seek unfurn. accom. London 
dist. Reply early avoid disappointment. Newn- 
ham, “ »” Walpole Ave. Chipstead 
Surrey. Downland 1159. 


Where to Stay and Restaurants 
B -Sea. Cosmos House, Park Rd. 
Private hotel, h. and c. rooms, central 
heating, comfort and good food. From § gns. 
Apply special winter terms. 2 mins. Pavilion, 
1 min. sea, Tel. Bexhill 2270. 
USSEX. 1} hours from Charing Crosu 
‘ Park Hotel and ag A 
Central. heating. Home : ‘ormal 
atmosphere. S$ for Convales+ 
cents; rough shooting; riding. From 5 gns. 
"Phone Battle 325. 
IGHTFULLY situated within easy 
London. 





"T 


— 


to guest thus 
holiday. Reasonable . Box $723. 
[REAL Holidays. on- South Coast, Ab 
d _Lodge,.26 Portland Avenue, Hove, 
3. Full board. 34 gns. weekly. Now booking, 
Please reserve early. 
VAGISSEY, Cornwall. Pentillie Guest 
‘ ‘House. Own fruit and vegetables. Non- 
vegetarian. Garage. Tel. 222. 
4 T: A. LAYTON sells Wine. Try @ glass at 
Layton’s Wine Room, 2a, Duke St. W.1 gy 
—— Sq.), Welbeck 8808 and 1864. We 
eliver. 
AR Sadiler’s Wells, Ballerina Rest, 199 
Rosebery Avenue. Lunch, tea, dinner. 


























All the best of the latest 
books, a well - informed 
service and a library that 
is available to London and 
out-of-London subscribers 
—there you have the 
Bodkin Book Club. Please 
write. for the Library 
Prospectus to the 


BODKIN 


BOOK CLUB 





by St. Mary Abbots Church), 





OF CAMBRIDGE 


The Bookshop knawn the 
world over 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN 
NEW & SECONDHAND 


Buyers of Fine, Rare and 
Scholarly Books 











HELP CENTRE 


for the 


DEAF 


105, Gower Sf., London, W.C.1 Tei. Euston 4796 - 





(Supported by Voluntary Subseriptions) 
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fun an actual photograph 
id you do? Should the mother 
have a second chance? Is it safe ta leave 
the child for another week..... ? 


N.S.P.C.C. inspectors often have difficult, 
.| worrying decisions to make, on which the 
whole future of a young life may depend. 
The National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children only prosecuted in 
"} 1,460 cases. out of 45,720 investigated last 
year. 


Tt tries to rebuild family life 
wherever it possibly can. 


Fos PLEASE SEND SOMETHING TO THE 


N-S-P-C-C€C 
4 VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER $Q,, LONDON, W.C.2, 
OR TO ANY LOCAL OFFICE 


Donations or legacies gratefully received 














How do YOU spell 


ecconomy-economy-econnomy?- 


As a pipe smoker you 
spell it out carefully and 
slowly —‘T-H-R-E-E 
N-U-N-S”. Cunningly 
cut, each ounce of this 
tobacco lasts you longer, 
saves you money. Not 
without good rea~- 
son has it been 
called ‘the tobacco 

















EMPIRE BLEND (A blend of .Empire & 
other choice tobaccos) 2/74 AN. OUNC) 
ORIGINAL 2/10} AN OUNCE 
‘The Vicar’s Choice’ 
Issued by Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of 


The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain @ 
Ireland), Lid., Glasgow. 
7470 
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